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. . . the best results will be secured 

through the long-term agency of educa- 

. in our schools words are activated 

by what the teachers believe . . . it is 

important that teachers, the unacknowl- 

edged legislators of the world, shall be- 
lieve in the right things... . 

. . . The teacher is the most impor- 
tant of all the public servants of the 
community... . 

—Ashley Montagu, biologist, in “On Being 


Human,” published 1950, by Henry Schu- 
man, Inc. Pages 106-107. 
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The way a state distributes its money for the 
support of schools matters. When a state which 
has been giving money according to the number 
of children in the school census in the district 
changes to paying according to the number of 
children in average daily attendance, you can see 
what happens in the school. It suddenly matters 
more that children attend school regularly. 

In behalf of all our members, the Phi Delta 
Kappa National Commission on Support of Pub- 
lic Education has undertaken to make a study of 
the “Implications of State, Federal, and Local 
Finance Practices for the Educational Program.” 
(See the article beginning on the next page.) Note 
Brother Morphet’s description of the process by 
which you can do your share in making the project 
one in which you can take pride. The cooperative 
process is well adapted to this work, and if all who 
can contribute do so, you will be helped in getting 
support for your classroom in the public schools. 


On Budget Powers 


Should school districts in cities prepare their 
own budgets, levy their own taxes? Should school 
trustees be fiscally independent, or should they be 
subject to the mayor and the town council? Stu- 
dents in most schools of education are being taught 
“Yes” to the first question, while students in 
most schools of political science are taught “No.” 

Something is gained, and something lost, by 
either policy. The division of responsibilities is 
another of the checks and balances such as our 
founding fathers loved; the spread of power 
makes it harder for the dictator to capture the 
schools for his purposes. In experience, effective 
and economical management justifies the grant of 
power to school districts. 

This writer agrees with majority educational 
opinion that school districts should make their own 
budgets, have authority to levy their own taxes. 
We are attracted by the logic of unified authority, 
but remember that tends to dictatorship. Democ- 
facy in this day of power concentrations needs to 
preserve its safeguards. 

Even so, “School Business Is Municipal Busi- 
ness,’” as a writer in this issue declares. School fi- 
nancial plans should be made with the counsel of 


Editorial Comment 


city officials, should be made in coordination so 
far as possible with other community plans. Read 
his article. 


Armistice Thought 


How can men live in peace with their fellow- 
men and with themselves? The knowledge to do 
this is available today, says biologist Ashley Mon- 
tagu. Business, economics, ethics, and interna- 
tional relations are based on the biological teach- 
ings that nature is red in tooth and claw, that the 
two cardinal principles of natural selection are “the 
struggle for existence’ and ‘‘the survival of the 
fittest.” ‘This view of life is completely false.’’* 
The facts of biology, says he, provide a basis for 
human conduct, and those facts point in a very 
different direction. Cooperation is the law of life. 
The interaction between organisms for mutual 
support is such as to confer survival benefits upon 
each. 

This thesis he sustains as a biologist, reviewing 
experiments and observations of life from the one- 
celled organism to the most complicated forms of 
human life. ‘Cooperative behavior clearly has 
great survival value.” ““When social behavior is 
not cooperative, it is diseased.” “Science points the 
way to survival and happiness for all mankind 
through love and cooperation.” The life of man, 
personal, economic, social, international, must be 
organized to give expression to the basic biologi- 
cal drives of mankind, those dominant drives being 
toward cooperation. 

His words provide foundation for philosophic 
support of the United Nations, whose principle 
of cooperativeness is sometimes challenged by 
those who say it is against nature. As one in the 
school business, we note with appreciation the 
author saying that “the best results will be secured 
through the long-term agency of education,” and 
that ‘“The teacher is the most important of all the 
public servants of the community.” I am grateful 
to the brother who gave me the tip to read the 
book, and I pass it on to you. 
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Make Peace 


If you want to do something for schools, make 
peace. Wars are hard on schools, financially as well 
as in other ways. War costs are draining money 
from the taxpayer which might otherwise be avail- 
able for schools. Schools are finding increasing 
competition for the tax dollar. There was a time 
when the average teacher might be satisfied just 
to get his pay check without thinking of how the 
money got to him. Leaders in education have long 
given thought to sources of school funds. Even 
the average teacher must now hump himself to 
cultivate the public sentiments which support tax 
programs. Know your school revenue. You may 
find articles in this issue of help. 


Opinion Poll 


Planning for your magazine goes on all the time. 
As one feature of this planning, under the guid- 
ance of the Editorial Board, a sampling of our 
readers, one-tenth of our mailing list for the cur- 
rent issue, were asked in October whether or not 
they would wish to see continued the bibliogra- 
phies such as appeared in the February, the April, 
and the September issues. These are the list of the 
dissertations under way in education, the list of 
educational books of the past year, and the bibli- 
ography on research methods. Your editor would 
like to extend to members of the fraternity who 
did not receive these sampling cards the invitation 
to add their expressions of opinion for considera- 
tion as plans for future issues are made. 

As we go to press, early returns from the inquiry 
indicate variety of opinion concerning each indi- 
vidual item, with a substantial majority in favor 
of all these research efforts. Many other com- 
ments, criticisms, and suggestions which accom- 
panied the ballot will be carefully weighed as fu- 
ture plans are made. 

As noted above, planning for the magazine goes 
on all the time. The magazine is guided by poli- 
cies adopted in the resolutions of the biennial na- 
tional council. The Editorial Board meets regularly 
between council sessions. Each professional com- 
mission of the fraternity gives thought to the ways 
in which the magazine can best promote the proj- 
ect which is their concern. The staff in person and 
by correspondence consults fraternity leaders and 
authorities in special fields. District conference 
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committees make suggestions. Mail ballots are 
used on occasion. 

The magazine profits too by the initiative of 
members of the fraternity, who often send in 
manuscripts sharing their knowledge and experi- 
ence. About half of what appears in the average 
issue comes from our members because they think 
they have information or ideas which would in- 
terest others of the brothers. 

You are cordially invited to send for consider- 
ation for publication in THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
any manuscript you have. It should tell about the 
thing you are likely to know more about than does 
anyone else. The Editor is grateful for the chance 
to compare your manuscript with others which 
come in for choice of those we think will best 
serve the greatest number of our readers. 

Address your manuscript to The Editor, THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN, 2034 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Illinois. It is customary to inclose return 
postage with such manuscripts; we have to return 
about ten for each one we use. Member initiative 
and resources plus this selection explain the quali- 
ty of your magazine. We appreciate your continu- 
ing cooperation. 


Encourage Thrift 


We receive with appreciation news releases 
from the U. S. Treasury Department, currently 
engaged in a campaign to raise 50 per cent partici- 
pation in Payroll Savings Plans for regular pur- 
chase of U. S. Savings Bonds. I am for it. But I 
should appreciate some attention on the part of 
the U. S. Treasury Department, or somebody, to 
the point that a dollar which I save now shall buy 
as much when I get it back ten years from now. 
Real encouragement will be given to thrift when 
the value of the dollar is made more stable. 


District Conferences 
The District Conferences of Phi Delta Kappa 
will be held as follows (Note change in District 
V): 


District I—December 29-30—Portland, Oregon 
District II—December 27-28—San Francisco, California 
District I1I—November 10-11—Topeka, Kansas 
District IV—October 27-28—Omaha, Nebraska 

District V—November 17-18—Indianapolis, Indiana 
District VI—November 24-25—New York, New York 
District VII—December 15-16—Birmingham, Alabama 


If you have a suggestion for the good of Phi 
Delta Kappa, give it to the representative of your 
chapter so that it can be considered. 
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The Support of Public Education 


ECENT developments throughout the world 
R have helped to emphasize the importance 
of an adequate program of public education for 
everyone. Strong and well organized forces are 
deliberately seeking to capture and imprison the 
minds of men; to chain intellect and even to inter- 
fere with physical freedom as a means of attain- 
ing purposes which are contrary to the ideology 
recognized as essential for the continuation of a 
democratic way of life. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that this in- 
volved and confusing conflict for the control,— 
or, rather for the freeing,—of minds of men 
throughout the world cannot be won by force of 
arms alone—that armed forces may be essential 
in the conflict but can do little more than assure 
the opportunity for all of us to intensify our efforts 
to improve the ways of thinking and living which 
mean so much to us. 

When we face this situation realistically we 
soon recognize that the public schools of this na- 
tion constitute our chief hope of resolving satis- 
factorily this conflict of ideologies and, therefore, 
of assuring an opportunity to continue to improve 
our civilization. We also recognize that we can- 
not expect to have an adequate system of public 
education without a sound and liberal system of 
financial support. 

Every Phi Delta Kappan,—in fact, every citi- 
zen,—should be deeply concerned with this prob- 
lem and should be making every effort to help to 
bring about a satisfactory solution. Neglect of our 
public schools at this critical time, or failure to 
provide adequate support for the public school 
program, will mean that we are not only limiting 
our opportunities but also are handicapping the 
next generation in dealing with this serious sit- 
uation. 

It is fortunate that there have been a number 
of important studies of public education and of 
the support of public education during recent 
years. By this time everyone should be familiar 
with the study sponsored by the Governors’ Con- 
ference and published by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments under the title, The Forty-Eight State 
School Systems. Within the past ten years rather 
99 


By EDGAR L. MORPHET 


* Edgar L. Morphet is Professer of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. He is Chairman of the Phi Delta 
Kappa National Commission on the Support 
of Public Education. 


comprehensive studies have been completed in 
nearly half the states and in many school com- 
munities throughout the nation. Necessarily most 
of these studies have been concerned with organi- 
zation and administration, with the instructional 
program and with other aspects of the school pro- 
gram as well as with school support. 


Our COMMISSION 


All Phi Delta Kappans should know that some- 
thing over a year ago Phi Delta Kappa established 
the Phi Delta Kappa National Commission on the 
Support of Public Education. The purpose of this 
Commission is to encourage studies and promote 
better understanding in this important area and 
to prepare appropriate materials for Phi Delta 
Kappans and others interested in the problem of 
school support. During its first year of operation 
this Commission prepared a report on “Some Is- 
sues Relating to the Support of Public Education” 
which was published in the January, 1950, issue 
of the PHt DELTA KAPPAN and has since been 
reprinted as a sixteen-page bulletin under that 
title.1 This report did not attempt to provide an- 
swers to all of the problems or resolve all of the 
issues but, rather, was designed to give some help- 
ful suggestions and to stimulate further thinking 
and discussion among Phi Delta Kappans and 
others who might be concerned. Among the ma- 
jor issues discussed in the report are the following: 

1. Why is it essential that public education be liber- 
ally supported in a democratic system? 

2. What constitutes a good education program and 
how can it best be developed and financed? 

3. How can adequate support for public education 
best be assured? 


1 Editor’s Note The reprint of ‘ ‘Some Issues to the 
Support of Public Education” is available at 10c each, $ 50 per 
hundred. Order from Phi Delta “De Ri Road, Home- 
wood, Illinois. Each chapter = ppa and each 
member of Phi Delta Ly ® reprints in 
groups as opportunity Se L. H. 
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4. What considerations should govern in developing 
an adequate and well proportioned system of public 


school support? 
5. How can a satisfactory state program of financial 
support for schools best be developed and administered? 
6. What should be the role of the Federal govern- 
ment in providing financial support for schools? 


It is hoped that persons interested in these prob- 
lems, and especially Phi Delta Kappans who have 
not yet received a copy of this report, will obtain 
a copy in the near future and use the report as a 
basis for further studies and thinking during the 
year in the field of public school support. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMISSION 


It is significant that the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Support of Public Schools, of which 
Roy Larsen is chairman, has now established a 
Public Education Finance Committee, headed by 
Beardsley Ruml, which is sponsoring a series of 
studies of public school finance during the current 
year. These studies include (1) the preparation 
of a summary of the research and resulting conclu- 
sions in all major phases of school finance, (2) 
an inventory of public school expenditures which 
constitutes a follow-up to the study made in 
1939-40 on which the publication “Unfinished 
Business in American Education” was based, (3) 
a supplement to the Council of State Governments 
study which has recently been completed and pub- 
lished by the United States Office of Education 
under the title “Public School Finance Programs 
of the Forty-Eight States,” (4) a study of impli- 
cations of various finance practices for the educa- 
tional program, and several other similar projects. 
These studies are being made or coordinated by 
appropriate groups in education and the findings 
and conclusions are to be made available to the 
National Citizens Commission by the end of the 
current school year for their use in interpreting 
the problems, issues and conclusions in the field 
of public school finance to lay citizens throughout 
the nation. 


COOPERATION WITH CITIZENS COMMISSION 


The Phi Delta Kappa National Commission on 
Support of Public Education met in Pittsburgh in 
August of this year to review developments in 
the field of school support and to decide upon a 
plan of action for the coming year. After care- 
fully exploring all developments, the Phi Delta 
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Kappa Commission adopted a resolution com- 
mending the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools for developing such an appro- 
priate and significant plan for sponsoring studies 
in the field of public school finance and interpret- 
ing the information to lay citizens throughout the 
country. The Phi Delta Kappa National Commis- 
sion also agreed to offer to cooperate with the 
Citizens Commission in its proposed program by 
assuming the responsibility for coordinating one 
of the studies. 

The Public Education Finance Committee of 
the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools has now accepted the offer of the Phi 
Delta Kappa National Commission and is expect- 
ing the phase of the study for which Phi Delta 
Kappans will be primarily responsible to be cul- 
minated and reported to the Citizens Commission 
by next spring. 

STUDY UNDERTAKEN 


The study for which the Phi Delta Kappa Na- 
tional Commission agreed to assume responsi- 
bility this year is entitled “Implications of State, 
Federal, and Local Finance Practices for the Edu- 
cational Program.”’ Phi Delta Kappans through- 
out the nation will hear much more about this 
study and, in fact, will have opportunity to par- 
ticipate actively during coming months as ex- 
plained below: 

It has become apparent during recent years that 
many state and local programs of school support 
include practices which when studied carefully 
may have surprising implications for the educa- 
tional program. The recent study by Morphet and 
Lindman, published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation under the title, Public School Finance Pro- 
grams of the Forty-Eight States (Circular No. 
274), has a chapter (Chapter V) devoted to a 
preliminary exploration of this problem. IIlustra- 
tions are given of finance practices which make it 
almost impossible for the states in which such prac- 
tices are found to make much progress with district 
reorganization or consolidation of schools. Other 
illustrations are given to show that state finance 
policies such as those relating to the scope of the 
educational program, tuition, pupil-teacher ratio, 
class size, instructional salaries and salary sched- 
ules, transportation expense and provisions for 
capital outlay, have a decided bearing on those 
aspects of the program. State requirements and 
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controls that are established in connection with 
the finance programs are likely to determine the 
extent to which there are desirable opportunities 
for the proper exercise of local initiative and re- 
sponsibility. This preliminary study, for obvious 
reasons, goes little further than to suggest in gen- 
eral terms and to give some illustrations of some 
of the major implications for certain practices in 
the educational program. It does not attempt to 
analyze the situation in any of the states or to trace 
out in detail specific implications of many of the 
practices. 

In preparing to carry this study further this 
year, the Phi Delta Kappa National Commission 
is now developing a form for analysis of state 
and local school finance practices and the implica- 
tions of those practices for the educational pro- 
gram. This form will list, under appropriate head- 
ings, many of the practices now found in one or 
more states. For each listed practice, space will be 
provided for indicating whether the practice is 
found in a state and for writing under each prac- 
tice, thus found, the implications for the educa- 
tional program. 


You AND YOUR CHAPTER 


Copies of this form are to be sent to every Phi 
Delta Kappa chapter sometime in November. Each 
chapter will be asked to select one or more persons 
who are competent in this area, who, working with 
a faculty representative and a committee of super- 
intendents from the field, will determine the 
finance practices which are found in the state in 
connection with the public school program and 
will attempt to determine the implications of those 
practices for various aspects of the educational 
program. Each Phi Delta Kappa Chapter will also 
be requested to provide an opportunity on its pro- 
gram if possible for the persons who have worked 
on this problem to report their findings and con- 
clusions at some meeting of the chapter during the 
year at which the entire problem of public school 
support can be rather fully discussed. 

By March 1, 1950, all Chapter representatives 
will be asked to send the completed copies of the 
form for their state to the National Chairman of 
the Commission so that summaries may be made 
and the report may be completed for Phi Delta 
Kappans and for the National Citizens Commis- 
sion by June 1, 1951. 

In order that these plans may be fully under- 


Statistics show that in 1956 we will have as 
many pupils in the first eight grades as we now 
have in all twelve grades. 


stood and relatively uniform procedures may be 
followed in studying and checking the finance 
practices of each state, it is hoped that provisions 
can be made at each of the district meetings this 
fall for discussing the plan with chapter repre- 
sentatives. Copies of the form and of the explana- 
tion for carrying out the study will be available 
for the district meetings. 

Everyone who has made a study of the problem 
seems to agree that one of the important develop- 
ments in the immediate future should be for a 
larger proportion of the educational personnel in 
the nation to attain a better understanding of the 
problems and issues of school support. This is 
essential if we are to make the progress which is 
necessary to improve the program. It is also essen- 
tial as a means of helping the lay public to arrive 
at a better understanding of the importance of 
adequate support. 

If Phi Delta Kappans throughout the nation 
will make a serious study of the problem of school 
support this year, using the materials available in 
the report of the Commission last year as indi- 
cated above, using such studies as The Forty-Eight 
State School Systems and the more recent supple- 
ment by the U. S. Office of Education entitled 
Public School Finance Programs of the Forty- 
Eight States, and will supplement their study of 
these reports with a study of materials provided 
by the National Education Association and other 
similar groups, and of reports of finance studies 
completed during recent years in their respective 
states, they should develop an excellent and essen- 
tial background of understanding of the problems, 
trends, and possibilities. Then, further, if every 
Phi Delta Kappa Chapter will cooperate seriously 
in the proposed study for the current year, we 
should within a short time be in much better posi- 
tion to assure adequate programs of education in 
all states because we have been able to develop 
sound and liberal programs of financial support. 


Editor’s Note: Public School Finance Problems the Forty- 
Eight States, by Ed L. Morphet. Circular No. 274, Office of 

. 1950. 110 50c, from 

ashin le 

The Forty-Etght State School Systems, published by the Council 
of State Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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T RADITIONALLY, education has been one of 
the prime concerns of the citizens of this coun- 
try. The slogan that every child in the United States 
is entitled to a free education has been reiterated 
to such an extent that it is now an axiomatic 
byword, accepted at its full face value. Certainly, 
no one can gainsay the fact that we have pioneered 
in the field, and that it has been only in the past 
decade or two that other countries have seen fit to 
follow in our footsteps. Some, unfortunately, for- 
getting that education involves freedom of thought 
as well as general availability to everyone, have 
used the schools to propagandize and further their 
goals of international conquest. 

Curriculums are a mutual concern of govern- 
ments and citizens alike. This has been empha- 
sized in this country after each major war, or after 
informational Gallup polls. However, while school 
and municipal finance officials may have a mutual 
academic and patriotic interest in curriculums, this 
is a topic that is of major concern to the profes- 
sional educator, who by training and qualifications 
is best fitted to explore the field. Finance officers, 
however, do have a secondary interest, since sub- 
ject matter proposed to be taught may call for 
extra expenditures: school facilities may have to 
be provided and equipment purchased. How to 
do this expeditiously, and as economically as pos- 
sible, is in the field of the finance officer. 

There is, then, a real mutuality of interest be- 
tween schools and municipalities. 


MONEY FOR BOTH FROM SAME POCKETS 


This interest is becoming heightened because of 
a necessarily common interest in one single ele- 
ment—money. Sufficient funds must be raised and 
made available to operate essential governmental 
services, including schools. In some instances this 
interest is shared directly and immediately because 


the school and municipality are one and the same 
governing unit. Some 44 per cent of the city 
school systems are more or less under the finan- 
cial control of the municipality. It is recognized 
that educators as a group abhor such a situation, 
and that they firmly believe in the fiscal inde- 
pendence of schools. Fiscal independence, or not, 


School Business Is Municipal Business 


By JOSEPH F. CLARK 
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* Joseph F. Clark is Executive Director, Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois.* 


the schools and the municipalities still have a mu- 
tual interest. Both must look to the same taxpayer 
for operating revenues and for authorization to 
issue bonds for needed capital improvements. Both 
must look to the same taxpayer for an indication 
as to the proportionate amount of his tax dollar he 
wants to be used for specific purposes. 

Because education of children has an immediate 
and an emotional appeal to the citizen-taxpayer, 
many municipal finance officers feel that schools 
have received a disproportionate amount of the 
funds available, sometimes to the detriment of 
what they feel to be other equally important func- 
tions, such as the protection of health and property. 
Many municipalities feel that this is particularly 
true with reference to state grants-in-aid. At any 
rate, schools today receive about 40 per cent of 
their revenues in the form of state grants-in-aid. 
They are dependent upon property taxes for the 
balance. While legislatures have granted munic- 
ipalities authority to levy additional types of 
taxes, such as income, sales, and admission taxes, 
this privilege has not been extended to schools to 
any great extent, with the notable exception of 
schools in Pennsylvania. 

Indirectly, schools have been benefited by the 
cities’ use of other revenues, which has permitted 
schools to increase their property tax levies prob- 
ably more so than otherwise would have been 
possible. This is certainly true in Toledo, Ohio, 
where constitutional limitations exist and where 
a city income tax is in effect; and in Buffalo, New 
York, where the economic impact led to a county 
sales tax which is now in effect. Despite new 
sources of revenue that have been authorized, prop- 
erty taxes have also gone up, and still are the main- 
stay of municipalities. Whether or not the prop- 
erty tax has reached the saturation point economi- 


* This article wee extwarted by The Edler from an © 
f School Business Officials, Chicago, IIl., Sept. 
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cally, from a psychological point of view at least 
it has come close to the breaking point. Competi- 
tion, then, for a common revenue source, has 
placed both municipal and school financial prob- 
lems on a common ground. 


BoNnD SALES BREAK RECORDS 


Municipalities have postponed needed capital 
improvements, first because of the war restric- 
tions, and later because of high costs of construc- 
tion. A point was reached in many instances where 
further postponement was impossible. Schools 
have followed this same pattern. In both instances 
they have resorted to bonds, in record breaking 
amounts, as the method of financing. According 
to The Bond Buyer, total municipal bond sales, 
including states, local governments, and schools, 
reached an all time high of almost $3 billion in 
1949, of which $664 million, or 23 per cent, were 
sales of school bonds. It is interesting to note that 
this percentage would be higher if the $3 billion 
did not include large issues of state bonds for 
Veterans’ Bonus. Even more startling is the fact 
that of the 3,767 governmental jurisdictions sell- 
ing bonds in 1949, 1,915, or 50.8 per cent of 
them, were selling bonds for school purposes. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS NEEDED 


This trend will undoubtedly continue for both 
schools and municipalities. The Council of State 
Governments, in its study, ““The Forty-eight School 
Systems,”” estimates that the minimum needed 
school construction for the next ten years will vary 
from $9 billion to $11.25 billion, depending upon 
probable levels in the cost of construction. Almost 
all of this school construction will be financed 
through bond issues. 

The greatest output of municipal bonds in the 
history of this country occurred during the years 
1946-1949 largely to produce improvements de- 
layed by the last war, with local gross debt rising 
to $16,851,000,000, and combined state and local 
government gross debt to $20,875,000,000. Now 
public fiscal officers should be prepared for a 
recurrence of the pattern experienced during the 
40’s. They should also be prepared to compete for 
the dollars that may be available for investment 
in municipal obligations, including school issues, 
in an investment market offering federal, state, in- 
dustrial and other debt obligations. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS IS MUNICIPAL BUSINESS 
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TAXATION, Less BORROWING 


The three methods available for paying the 
costs of government are borrowing, taxation, or 
printing money. Only the first two methods are 
available to states and local governments. War II 
cost $320 billion, of which about $170 billion was 
borrowed and $150 billion came from taxation. 
War II was paid for by 45 per cent taxation and 
55 per cent borrowing; War I, 28 per cent by 
taxation and 72 per cent by borrowing; the Civil 
War, 23 per cent by taxation and 77 per cent by 
borrowing. Here the trend is noted. If it is con- 
tinued, and there is every indication it will be, 
the costs of federal defense expenditures may be 
expected to follow the pattern of paying costs 
by taxation instead of borrowing. Thus current 
taxation will dry up, in some measure, a taxpayer's 
investment dollars, and it becomes ap t that 
the dollars for investment in local obligations will 
be reduced with the consequent necessity for local 
governments to absorb costs by taxation on a “ pay- 
as-you-go” basis, and with borrowing at a mini- 
mum. School and municipal officials should be 
cognizant of this in planning their programs and 
undertake to recalculate local costs and needs, as 
nearly as possible, of a war venture in a federally 
controlled economy and an allocated materials 
market. 


Witt War Get Our DOLLAR? 


Another impact on financing of local units may 
be noted by the implications of a changing econo- 
my. The gross national product in 1939 is re- 
ported to have been $91 billion with $9 billion, 
or 9.9 per cent being used for federal taxes. In 
1945 the uct had risen to $215 billion with 
$40 billion used for the federal budget, and, in 
1950, the product is estimated at about $270 bil- 
lion, with the federal budget using $40 billion, or 
14.7 per cent of the product being used for federal 
taxes. Now the necessities of defense will have a 
further impact on local government finance. Thus 
it becomes evident that local government fiscal 
officers have a real problem confronting them, and 
one that will be solved only over the course of 
time, needs, and circumstances. 

Thus, aside from the normal increasing cost of 
performing needed operational services, together 
with providing plant facilities for an ding 
population, there are to be considered the infla- 
tionary factors created by World War II, and now 
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the Korean incident, with the corollary need for 
probable civil defense costs. This has made it man- 
datory that schools and municipalities alike look 
toward improved financial administration, with 
higher federal taxes as a certainty, and probable 
higher municipal costs and taxes. The entire gov- 
ernmental fiscal cycle of budgeting, accounting, re- 
porting, and auditing must be examined in a new 
light. Only the best possible procedures consistent 
with sound financial principles should be consid- 
ered and used. A municipality may not be able to 
construct an auditorium, desirable as that may be, 
because of the urgent need for a new school build- 
ing. On the other hand, a new sewage treatment 
plant may be so vitally necessary that a school 
building must be postponed temporarily. 

In any event, during the budgetary process, both 
units should recognize that the other has urgent 
needs also, and that there is only one single source 
of revenue for each. The educator sees the school 
plant in terms of a school population and an ideal 
academic or functional desirability. This, while 
socially desirable, may be too costly. The school 
business official is in an excellent position to evalu- 
ate the desirable as contrasted to the necessary, 
and to recommend the necessary curtailments to fit 
a program within the means of accomplishment. 
There will need to be a close and understanding 
cooperation between municipal officials and school 
business officials for the public welfare. 


MAKE LONG TERM BUDGETS 


Necessary expansion of the school plant brings 
with it a need to introduce new budgeting methods 
just as the expansion of municipal services during 
the past ten years has forced municipalities to adopt 
new approaches to budgeting. School business offi- 
cials could well follow the example of some of 
the better managed municipalities where budgets 
are now of the ‘‘performance’’ type. These budgets 
are predicated on carefully worked out and fully 
detailed work programs. Unit costs for specific 
services or funtions are being established and used 
wherever it is possible to devise them. Such units 
have been explored and used even for staff func- 
tions, such as those of a finance department. Mu- 
nicipalities are learning that an operating budget, 
useful and necessary as it may be, is still not 
enough. More and more of them are establishing 
five-year operating budgets, as is true for Miami, 
Florida, and of course, a large number have adopt- 
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ed long term capital budgets. In this respect it 
might be noted that the Council of State Govern- 
ments found that only about one-third of the states 
have made a careful study of future school plant 
needs. Even where long range plans have been 
made there may be some question as to whether 
they were predicated upon actual, accomplishable 
programs or upon utopian ideals. Apparently the 
Commission on State and Local Revenues and Ex- 
penditures of the Commonwealth of Virginia was 
concerned with this problem. In 1949 that Com- 
mission employed an outside firm of public ac- 
countants to review estimates of school plant re- 
quirements as contained in a report of the Com- 
monwealth Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The accounting firm reached the conclusion that 
Virginia could eliminate all of its schools of four 
rooms or less, provide new class rooms for pupils 
thus displaced, and take care of the expected in- 
crease in enrollment during the next decade, for a 
total cost of $154 million rather than the $401 
million estimated by the school people. Obviously, 
there was a difference in the assumptions made, but 
basically the difference was one based on adequate- 
ly meeting school needs as compared to a plan that 
anticipated the ultimate desirability in school 
plant. 

As a brief review of the basic elements of a 
good municipal capital budget, we regard it per- 
tinent to remark that such a program should in- 
clude only those improvements that fit into the 
city’s master plans, including school improve- 
ments. Anticipated improvements should be de- 
tailed and classified and a priority schedule es- 
tablished to determine the sequence in which the 
improvements will be made. Methods of financing 
the program should be indicated, and the long- 
term budget should be flexible to meet fluctuating 
future conditions. Estimated annual cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance, created by the planned fa- 
cilities, should be incorporated in the capital 
budget. That portion of the capital budget to be 
accomplished during a current fiscal year should 
be incorporated in the current annual budget. 
Again, it should be emphasized that the program 
should be reviewed annually. Particular attention 
should be paid to the predicating assumptions on 
which the budget has been based. Are the proposed 
standards too high? Have conditions so changed 
that the priority schedule must be rearranged? 
Were the estimates based on sound unit costs? Has 
the cost level changed? These must all be consid- 
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ered currently if the budget is to be a live document 
and a working tool suited for administrative pur- 

, rather than a forgotten element suitable only 
to collect dust. Finally, with respect to capital 
budgets, those of all governmental units operating 
in substantially coterminus geographic areas 
should be carefully coordinated. 

Essential as sound budgeting, both current and 
capital, is to good financial administration, its pur- 
pose could be nullified almost entirely if it were 
not fortified with an adequate accounting system 
based on sound accounting principles. As pointed 
out in the New York Regents Study of school 
accounting, a sound budget and the control over 
its execution are impossible if the appropriation 
accounts do not analyze what has happened in 
past periods and provide control over the income 
and expenditures during the course of the budget 
year. Fundamentally, accounting is a tool of man- 
agement; it is an effective tool only to the extent 
that it can supply management with all the per- 
tinent information needed to control activities and 
to serve as a guide for the future. Statistics are also 
needed by management; some not necessarily as- 
sembled in the accounting process. A marriage of 
statistics and accounting frequently results in an 
optimum of information, such as in providing a 
basic unit of cost through a cost accounting sys- 
tem; or in indicating trends and relationships as 
derived in special analyses made for specific re- 
port purposes. 

Accounting is the basis for discovering and pre- 
senting pertinent facts to government officials, in- 
vestors, and the general public. Because accounting 
assembles, collates, and pre-digests fiscal data, it 
can be of inestimable value in quantitatively evalu- 
ating economic data. The accounting system, how- 
ever, can be of its maximum value only if it recog- 
nizes the fact that its prime purpose is to serve 
management, which can be achieved solely through 
the use of sound accounting principles. 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING WOULD HELP 


The Municipal Finance Officers Association has 
long been concerned with the development of 
sound governmental accounting systems. As early 
as 1906, in the adoption of its first constitution, 
the purpose of the Association was outlined as 
follows: 

“The object of this association shall be the con- 
sideration of improved methods of public finance 


SCHOOL BUSINESS IS MUNICIPAL BUSINESS 


Agree and Disagree 

“Educators and political scientists agree that many 
taxing units are too small and that many tax systems 
need to be reformed, but they disagree on pooling school 
funds with all other public revenues. 

“The position commonly taken by political scientists 
is that education is merely one kind of community serv- 
ice, and that the amount of local support given to it 
should be determined by the over-all governing agency 
which alone can weigh school needs against all other 
municipal needs. 

“Education leaders regard education not only as a 
local public service but also as an accepted function of 
the state to preserve and strengthen the American form 
of government. 

“The financial support which a school system receives 
from local sources should not depend upon the whims 
of local political authorities but should be decided by 
the board to which the state has delegated this special 
and important function.” 

—From NEA Research Division Study of City School 
Financial Relationships. 


and the extension of the movement for the instal- 
lation of a uniform system of state and municipal 
accounting and reporting . . . throughout the 
United States, and the promotion of legislation 
toward these ends.” 

The concept of uniform accounting was not, 
and is not, intended to refer to standardization of 
forms, nor to the use of identical records by all 
units and levels of government. Uniform account- 
ing does demand the use of similar and recognized 
accounting principles, a common terminology, and 
a classification that will be uniform through the 
accounting, budgetary and reporting procedures. 

This early objective of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association really came to fruition with 
the organization of the National Committee on 
Municipal Accounting in 1934. The Committee in- 
cluded representation from nine governmental and 
accounting organizations and the Census Bureau, 
whose representative served in a liaison capacity. 
Its aims were: (1) to set up principles and 
standards of municipal accounting; (2) to develop 
standard classifications and uniform terminology; 
and (3) to carry on an educational campaign to 
sell these principles and standards to governmental 
fiscal and accounting officers to the end that they 
would adopt them. 

As the result of the work of this Committee, 
fifteen principles of accounting were evolved, 
which are applicable to all governmental levels, 
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including schools, in large and medium size units 
of government as well as the smaller units with 
populations of 30,000 and under. These principles 
are too detailed to mention here, but, summarized 
briefly, they include centralization, general and 
subsidiary records, terminology and classification, 
balanced fund groups, segregation between cur- 
rent and fixed assets and liabilities, budgetary con- 
trol, purchase orders, accrual basis of accounting, 
inventories, depreciation, colleges and other pub- 
lic institutions, periodic audits by independent ac- 
countants, financial reports. The complete text of 
these principles is contained in Municipal Audit 
Procedure, Bulletin No. 8, issued by the National 
Committee on Municipal Accounting, obtainable 
from the Municipal Finance Officers Association. 

Recent changes and developments in municipal 
and governmental activities and the related prob- 
lem of accounting for them, indicated a need for 
review and revision of some of the work of the 
National Committee. Consequently, the National 
Committee on Municipal Accounting was reac- 
tivated in 1949. Because the word “‘municipal”’ is 
too often accepted in its more limited definition 
as applying to cities only, the name of the Commit- 
tee was changed to the National Committee on 
Governmental Accounting. To the original nine 
organizations represented in the first committee, 
which are again a part of the reactivated commit- 
tee, the National Association of State Budget Offi- 
cers was added during 1950, making ten advisory 
committees. In addition, and in recognition of the 
area of work of the Association of School Business 
Officials, the National Committee now includes 
in a liaison capacity a representative of The Asso- 
ciation of School Business Officials. 

Because of the inflationary impact of War II, 
which will become aggravated by defense needs 
now being implemented in our municipalities, the 
fiscal administrator's comparatively peaceful office 
has been laid to rest. The next federal tax measure 
will in some degree affect the availability of local 
government revenue sources. This in turn will 
affect the revenue sources of local school districts. 
The plight of the administrative fiscal officer, as 
well as the members of governing bodies of mu- 
nicipalities and school districts, will be such that 
diligent attention, study, and cooperation must 
prevail. 

It may not be amiss to observe again and be 
mindful that experience is pronounced the greatest 
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of all teachers; that comparison is one of the most 
potent means of obtaining knowledge derived 
from experience, and conducive to the advance- 
ment of efficiency, either personal or organized; 
that uniformity of records among the units con- 
sidered is indispensable to efficient comparison; 
and, that cooperative effort is essentially necessary 
to affect and promote uniformity and the spirit of 
loyalty with a little self-sacrifice will insure the 
necessary cooperation. 


School Buildings 


In New York City, the cost per pupil of new ele- 
mentary school building is about $1,200. The city 
has under way about 35 school building moderniza- 
tion projects, at a total cost of nearly 8 million dol- 
lars. This rebuilding runs at $360 per pupil, accord- 
ing to a report of Harold D. Hynds, Superintendent 
of Plant Operation and Maintenance, New York City, 
to the Association of School Business Officials in Chi- 
cago. Modern trends in education which must govern 
either remodeling or new building, he said, include— 


1. Expanded school programs require larger site. Much 
more space is required today to care for enlarged physical 
education programs, adult and community use of school 
facilities, and the ever increasing need for parking areas. 

2. Increase in community service and activities require 
added facilities. Programs are now provided for both child 
and adult groups. The school auditorium usually serves as 
a community center and civic assembly hall. Gymnasium, 
locker, and shower rooms should be located for easy and 
—- access for community use. 

3. Changes in teaching methods require larger classrooms. 
The traditional 22 x 30 space needed for fixed seating does 
not provide for a great variety of learning activities today. 
Informal group discussions call for movable furniture, and 
a room at least 22 x 35. A sink, work bench, display table, 
bulletin boards, adequate storage space for books and edu- 
— equipment have all become necessities to S daily 


4. Improvement in plant operation and maintenance meth- 
ods require added facilities. We now have a well planned, 
economical custodian’s service room on each floor instead of 
the old slop sink cupboard. Custodial help is now required 
by New York State law to have rest and lunch rooms. A 
custodian’s shop for minor repairs and supply storage is an 
economy. The furniture storage room should have a sp 
ler system. Multiple use of the building, for day and night 
sessions, requires additional locker space. 

5. School lunch and health services increases Space re- 
quirements. Special rooms must now be provided for school 
lunches and medical aid services. A modern kitchen is 
generally provided. 

6. Increase in school pero must be provided for 
due to the birth rate bulge. It is estimated that increased 
birth rate will continue through 1953. Additional enroll- 
ment will move through the elementary, junior and senior 
highs in waves. Planning must take into account the “bulge” 
or variable nature of school enrollment in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 

7. Extension downward into kindergarten and _ nursery 
school levels and upwards into junior college, college and 
ss education levels means a greater burden on all 
acilities. 
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Prtiree governmental agencies, first the local, 
second the state, and third the federal. 

Over a quarter of a century—beginning with 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Dean aids to voca- 
tional education, followed by assorted emergency 
grants and most recently such post-war contribu- 
tions as the school lunch program—federal par- 
ticipation appeared to be on an increase which 
would bring it above a relatively negligible level 
of plus 1 per cent of all school revenues. Within 
the past few years, however, as a result of increases 
in expenditure from state and local sources the 
federal contribution has become the negligible 
amount less than 2 per cent which was its role 
some years ago. 

In view of the international situation and in 
view of phenomenally increased federal budget 
for defense purposes for some years to come, it 
appears realistic not to expect eager action by the 
Congress on general federal aid to education. Per- 
sonally, having worked for a number of years on 
technical studies and the actual drafting of legis- 
lation for federal aid to education, I’d be inclined 
to be optimistic. However, the situation suggests 
that the only types of federal contribution to be 
expected to some degree of certainty are such 
emergency fiscal demands which only the federal 
government can satisfy. Such, at least, has been 
the case in the continuous financial crisis which 
education has been in since my membership among 
the ranks of the profession, first through the pe- 
riods of the great depression, second, the world 
war adjustment, third, the post-war adjustment, 
and finally the current crisis. 

It appears sensible, therefore, to devote con- 
siderable attention to the two other main govern- 
mental bodies supporting schools, namely, the 
state governments and the local governments. 


PrRoPpEeRTY TAx Is LocAL SOURCE 


As is commonly known, the chief source of reve- 
nue locally is the property tax. This tax, having 
already approached the limit of its usefulness— 
as evidenced by the difficulties we had with tax 
collections during the depression—has proven to 
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be inflexible and not capable of ‘producing the 
new funds which a growing school population and 
an advancing educational program has required. 

As a consequence the increase in educational 
expenditures generally throughout the United 
States has come from and is continuing to come 
from state sources. Although the ¢otal amounts 
for education have increased from all sources, the 
proportion from local sources has reduced as the 
proportion of revenues from state sources has in- 
creased. 

STATE MONEY 

While approximately 15 per cent of public 
school revenues came from state sources in 1927- 
28, this had become 39 per cent by 1947-48, 20 
years later, and estimates for last year, 1949-50, 
indicate some 43 per cent of revenues for schools 
coming from state governments—figure moving 
on up close to the half way or 50 per cent point. 

This development has had an effect upon the 
picture of state budgets. Since more school fund 
increases have come from state governments, 
schools share a larger proportion of state reve- 
nues appearing in state budgets. On the one hand, 
this has induced a greater awareness of state leg- 
islatures and state officials to the needs of schools 
as many educators have said is necessary, but on 
the other hand, it has tended to subject a substan- 
tial segment of school appropriations and reve- 
nues to the types of juggling which appears in 
the political atmosphere of state governments. 
There is no evidence, however, that this is seri- 
ously worse than that which is involved in local 
political sub-divisions which, with problems of 
fiscal independence of schools and other types of 
limitations and control on budgets, have not al- 
ways been free of political manipulation. 


* This article is adapted The Editor from a manuscript read 


cials, Chicago, I September 26, 1950. 
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INTEGRATION INTO STATE BUDGETS 


Along with this has been a trend which sug- 
gests that education will become more and more 
an integrated phase of state fiscal programs. State 
participation in school finance started with perma- 
nent school funds and revenues from lands. The 
states found it best to dispose of these to the 
schools in some simple way such as allocation in 
proportion to school census or enrollment. 

The next phase in the development of additional 
state revenues for schools was by means of ear- 
marked taxes. There were 20 states which last 
year provided revenues for public education 
through some form of ear-marked or dedicated 
tax. For instance, state income tax is ear-marked 
for schools in Alabama, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New Mexico, and South Carolina. 

A frequently ear-marked state tax is the sales 
tax. Among states ear-marking this tax for schools 
are Alabama, Michigan, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Tennessee, and West Virginia. Other less 
frequently used taxes are tobacco taxes, license 
taxes, motor vehicle taxes, poll taxes, liquor taxes, 
and miscellaneous business taxes, license taxes and 
fees. 


FEWER TAXES EAR-MARKED 


With the recent increase in demands on funds 
from state treasuries, the ear-marked taxes were 
found to be insufficient. The trend, therefore, has 
been a decline in the ear-marked tax in the past 
ten years in favor of appropriations from the state 
general fund. Whereas there have been as many 
as 14 states dedicating income taxes to schools, 
there were in 1948 only nine; and whereas there 
have been as many as 12 states dedicating sales 
taxes to schools, there were in 1948 only eight. 
There are now only three states dedicating tobacco 
taxes, whereas at one time there were six. 

Before the war there were only 14 states pro- 
viding more than 90 per cent or almost all of the 
total need for state revenue for schools from gen- 
eral appropriations. As of 1948, two years ago, 
there were 25 states whose funds mainly came 
from general fund appropriations to the extent 
of 90 per cent or more. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the two billion dollars of last year pro- 
vided for schools by states came from appropria- 
tions from the state general fund. Ear-marked 
taxes accounted for only about 18 per cent. The 
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remainder was the 1, per cent coming from 
permanent school funds and lands. 


New SourRcEs OF REVENUES 


The most recent taxes which states have enacted 
as a means of increasing state revenues for edu- 
cation have been the general sales, the severance 
and the tobacco taxes; that is to say, taxes in the 
nature of excise or business taxes. 

From the local side of the source of support 
for schools, some new revenues may be expected 
from local sources. An important trend is evi- 
dent in considerable attention which has been 
given to new non-property, local taxes which are 
levied in local units in some states. Although we 
think primarily of local revenues as being derived 
chiefly from the taxes on property, new dollars 
have been found in local taxes on sales and gross 
receipts, income, admissions and amusements, 
cigarettes and tobacco, business and occupations, 
parking meters, motor fuel, poll, utilities, liquor, 
severance, and taxes upon municipally owned 
services, property transfer, hotel rooms, gambling 
devices, motor vehicles, race tracks, fire insurance, 
license fees, fines, advertising, soft drinks, park- 
ing lots. 


IMPROVE ASSESSMENTS AND COLLECTIONS! 


Some increases may eventually be expected in 
local revenues from the property tax itself. This 
of course involves the perennial problem of im- 
proving the notoriously inequitable assessments 
upon which this tax is based. In this problem 
there have been some forward steps in recent 
years, but, in the main, this problem is as it has 
been for years. Some states and localities are suc- 
ceeding in: 

(1) Getting property on tax lists which is escaping 
assessment, or 

(2) Assessing property at something like actual 
value, or 

(3) Eliminating inequities of assessment between 
types of property and between geographic areas, of 

(4) Collecting all taxes which have been levied. 


It is common knowledge that the financial re- 
sources behind each school child locally is highly 
variable from school district to school district and 
no solution to rising educational costs, due to in- 
flation and increased load, is to be found in local 
sources. Improving and fully utilizing local reve- 
nue-raising machinery will undoubtedly be ex- 
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ceedingly helpful in some school districts. Like- 
wise, as indicated previously, a protracted defense 
budget on the nation level is not to produce large 
grants from that source. It seems clear, therefore, 
that increases to meet rapidly expanding enroll- 
ments and other added costs must come from non- 
property, state taxes. In the main these are in- 
come, inheritance, sales, special license taxes, mo- 
tor vehicle taxes, severance taxes, business taxes, 
and the like. 


PERCENTAGE OF TAXES FOR SCHOOLS 
DECREASING 


In two respects the outlook is encouraging. In 
the first place, the taxes which we must look to 
most for absorbing added financial support bur- 
dens—that is the income, sales, and business taxes 
—are those which are most responsive to rises in 
price levels and ones which should increase as 
money flow due to high levels of national income 
expands. 

In the second place, the present level of utili- 
zation of financial resources from levels of gov- 
ernment for schools is not high. Despite the fact 
that teacher’s salaries have been increased, more 
funds have been appropriated for increasing en- 
rollments, the proportion of the American pub- 
lic’s spending money going to public education is 
less than it has been for many years. 

During a period before the war when the na- 
tional income almost tripled from less than 75 bil- 
lion dollars to over 200 billion dollars, state 
school expenditures increased from 2.3 billion dol- 
lars to something over three billion. That is to say 
our spending money or income in the United 
States has increased at a faster rate than has ex- 
penditures for public schools. 


THE SAME EFFORT WOULD BRING MORE 


This may be put in another way. In 1937-38 
state and local revenues for schools represented 
3.24 per cent of income in the states. In 1949-50, 
last year, it was only 2.39 per cent—a consider- 
able reduction over a period of twelve years. Now 
it is true that we must expect national defense and 
other new wants of the American people to re- 
quire a good chunk from the taxpayers purse. 
There are many expenditures with which schools 
are in competition, but there is room for more 
resources if we would tax ourselves for schools 
at the same effort and at the same rate we were 
taxing ourselves before the war. 


TRENDS IN SCHOOL SUPPORT 
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STATE PLANS CAN IMPROVE DISTRICT 
ORGANIZATION 


Trends in actual operating practices of the 48 

states in their support programs are difficult to 
assess. On the unfavorable side, the best informed 
finance experts see too much planless, patchwork 
legislation and other fiscal provisions. 
_ For instance, we know that the problem of 
district reorganization can be solved only when 
viewed integrally as an aspect of the total finance 
plan of the state. Over a number of years volumes 
of evidence have been accumulated showing how 
ineffective district organization is in some states 
and how uneconomical it is. Also considerable 
research has been published suggesting means by 
which adequate financial support and the elimi- 
nation of inefficient districts can progress hand 
in hand. Yet little has been done in designing 
legislation which will produce this result effec- 
tively. 

The states vary greatly in practices in securing 
revenues and in apportioning them. The propor- 
tion of school funds from state sources varies from 
less than 10 per cent to almost 90 per cent. Also 
the proportion of state revenue which states find 
they should devote to school purposes varies from 
approximately 10 per cent to 90 per cent. Prac- 
tically every conceivable type of state aid to school 
districts can be found. There seems to be little 
uniformity among states in uses made of flat 
grants, equalization grants, and special aids. There 
is seemingly no unifying theory behind the wide 
range of practice: (1) in measuring the need for 
the system of allocating funds to local units, (2) 
in relating the state finance plan to the problem 
of district organization, (3) in relating the finance 
program to teacher salary schedules and state sal- 
ary laws, (4) in providing for costs of transpor- 
tation needed to guarantee a foundation program, 
(5) in defining the foundation program itself 
and, (6) in imposing or avoiding financial re- 
strictions upon local school districts. What I refer 
to here is very ably presented in a recent publica- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education entitled ‘‘Pub- 
lic School Finance Programs of the Forty-Eight 
States,”’ Circular No. 274. 

Signs of encouragement may be seen, however, 
in comparing the post-war period with any period 
before the war. The rate of progress in making 
sense out of our finance systems in recent years 
seems worthy of note. Though plans in many 
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states appear not to “add up,” there have been 
improvements and much progress in the support 
for education all along the line. There have been 
advances in studying and putting into effect leg- 
islation which takes into consideration district 
structure and the reorganization of school dis- 
tricts as it is related to the state finance system. 
In recent years there have been measures adopted 
which improve the technical adequacy of meas- 
ures of need or educational load and financial 
ability as used in state apportionment formulas. 
Most schools in most states have been a little slow 
on meeting the great pressure for school build- 
ing financing, but a number of states have passed 
reasonably defensible capital outlay legislation in 
response to this need. 

In the squeeze play for revenues in some areas 
there have been steps taken towards the increas- 
ing of tax resources at the local level. If you are 
interested in what is happening in this area, I com- 
mend to you three publications by the National 
Education Association. One of these, a mimeo- 
graphed publication on “Equitable Property As- 
sessments,”” the other on ‘‘Improving the General 
Property Tax as a Source of School Revenue,” both 
put out by the Research Division of the NEA. The 
other is a NEA publication by the Committee on 
Tax Education and School Finance on “New 
Sources of Local Revenues to Public Schools.” 

In my judgment, however, it is not in specific 
practices alone that we have made the greatest 
progress. It is in the general pattern or design 
of our basic state finance systems. The first half of 
the current century has demonstrated, that though 
there are differences among the states in practice, 
there are minor differences in the real intellectual- 
ly justifiable and tonable goals for our finance 
systems. 

One trend which may be expected to carry into 
the future is this common base which has received 
a considerable bit of testing in the ‘proving 
ground of the 48 states.’’ This is the foundation 
program or what the NEA Tax Education School 
Finance Committee has called the ‘‘partnership 
pattern.” Briefly it is this: (a) We depend upon 
state governments for the main responsibility for 
legal and basic financial structures of public edu- 
cation. (b) We look to the local school jurisdic- 
tion as the operating unit which the states make 
possible by the delegation of the functions and 
the provision of funds and leadership. (c) We 
provide equalization of education opportunity 
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within each state, usually through a ‘foundation 
program” of education. The result is, in effect, 
an equitable fiscal partnership between the state 
as a whole and the individual school systems 
charged with the responsibility and privilege of 
operating the schools. 


THERE ARE TRENDS IN IDEAS AS WELL 
AS PRACTICES 


It is thus that an important phase of our analy- 
sis of trends has to do with men’s ideas and not 
men’s actions, for before the human being acts 
or in connection with his actions, he is influenced 
by his thoughts and feelings. In sum, the types of 
literature and research studies and state surveys 
and exhibits used in popular campaigns for legis- 
lation reveal that our activities in financial sup- 
port involve more plan, much more rational ac- 
tion, than is evidenced by the unjustifiable hodge- 
podge which covers many of our statute books. 
There is evidence that state finance plans are be- 
coming more dynamic, that is to say, changes in 
state aid plans are not simply means of providing 
more funds in a static framework of relationship 
between state and local units. Moreover, they are 
exhibiting more flexible characteristics which 
should bring order into state financing as a sub- 
stitute for the chaos of hand-to-mouth meeting of 
a new crisis at each legislative session. This im- 
plies further that finance plans are coming not 
to be viewed simply as statistical manipulators of 
funds. 

Another trend in this vein is evidence of a much 
higher level of sophistication in the type of think- 
ing that goes into the development of our finance 
programs. Research techniques that were hardly 
known 25 years ago are becoming quite common 
place in the literature dealing with state finance 
program revisions. It makes sense that we draft 
legislation on the basis of careful investigation 
and as much research as is possible. 


PLAN TOGETHER IN SCHOOL FINANCE 


Finally, an important trend regarding the 
method by which we go about achieving action 
has to do with evidences of an increase in public 
involvement in the development of state aid pol- 
icy and understanding. 

Finance systems, after all, are merely means 
by which the people of the state may pay for the 
kind of education they want. At least that is the 
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way the American system of government seems 
to indicate it should be. Changes in the system of 
finance, even though based on sound principle and 
the findings of research, may not represent gen- 
uine progress if they are enacted on decisions made 
exclusively by a research staff, teachers, politi- 
cians, or pressure groups. In short, the trend points 
towards action in the future which involves the 
whole democratic interaction of taxpayer, parent, 
pupil, classroom teacher, administrator, politician 
and finance expert. Social institutions, after all, 
may be expected not to be any better than the in- 
tellectual processes—group or individual—upon 
which conclusions for action are reached. The 
school finance systems should be planned on the 
basis of intelligent social action. 


Education Is Investment 


“Total expenditure for public schools in the various 
states, in terms of percentage of wealth or income 
expended, generally bear such a significant positive 
relationship to subsequent economic development as 
to suggest a causal connection,” writes Vernon Bowyer 
of the Chicago Public Schools in School and Society, 
September 9, 1950, page 169. “The percentage of 
income expended for teachers’ salaries . . . failed 
to show any significant economic relationship during 
the period of the expenditures, but it did show a 
definitely positive relationship with economic prog- 
ress subsequent to the expenditure. This presence of 
a relationship significantly greater for the period sub- 
sequent to the expenditure rather than for the period 
contemporary with them suggests that per cent of in- 
come devoted to teachers’ salaries may have affected 
the nature of education in the state in such a manner 
as to become a positive influence in their economic 
development.” 


“The trend toward larger school administrative 
units received a considerable stimulant by 1949 legis- 
lation,” says High Spots In State School Legislation 
Enacted in 1949, annual summary compiled by the 
Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Many states liberalized retirement benefits, 
and several states passed enabling social security leg- 
islation in anticipation of action by Congress to make 
Old Age and Survivors’ insurance available to public 
employees. Some states enacted tenure laws. 

“School finance legislation presents no evidence 
that the needs of the schools for increased revenues 
have reached or are even approaching satisfaction. 
State legislatures in 1949 continued to make more 
state school money available . . . ” 


TRENDS IN SCHOOL SUPPORT 


Wages 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics in May, 1949, re- 
ports the following average weekly earnings of work- 
ers in industry: 


Bituminous coal mining............. $72.98 per week 
Building construction .............. 71.81 per week 
Crude petroleum production......... 71.78 per week 
Printing and publishing............. 70.40 per week 
Gas and electric utilities............. 63.40 per week 
Automobile manufacture ........... 63.22 per week 


The September 1949 wage of the Bituminous Coal 
miner of about $73.00 weekly on an industry-wide 
basis represents an increase over the pre-war 1935-39 
average of more than 2.3 times, according to Henry 
C. Woods in Occupational Trends. Our coal mines 
in the United States employ about 475,000 men. 

The overall danger of working in a coal mine is 
reported by the Department of Mining Engineering 
at the University of Illinois as “a little greater than 
that of driving an automobile.” 


The average weekly pay check for workers in 3,868 
Ohio firms in June, 1949, was $54.83. 


In 1947, three out of every four lawyers in active 
practice were in the legal service industry, either in 
independent practice or working for the lawyer in 
independent practice. One-fourth of the independent 
lawyers in that year reported net incomes under 
$3,000. The average net income of all lawyers in the 
United States reached $8,315 in 1948. Half of all 
lawyers earned less than $6,336. The income of the 
typical non-salaried lawyer nearly doubled between 
1941 and 1948. In average professional income, law- 
yers rank below physicians, above dentists. A little 
over half of the gross receipts of lawyers are from 
individuals. Seven out of ten non-salaried lawyers 
depend on individuals rather than businesses for the 
major portion of their total earnings. These figures 
are quoted from ‘The Labor Market and Employ- 
ment Security” by Occupational Trends, Volume I, 
Number 6, page 25. 


The average earnings of nearly 500 farm boys in 
Illinois in a recent year studying agriculture were 
about $250.00, says A. W. Nolan of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education of the University 
of Illinois. It has frequently happened that farm 
boys have earned $1,000 during their four-year high 
school course in agriculture, and saved enough money 
to carry them through a college course, or to engage 
in farming enterprises on their own. 
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I. THe OricGin oF UNESCO's INTEREST 


HE improvement of textbooks and teaching 

materials as aids to international understand- 
ing was one of the first interests of UNESCO in 
the field of education. By the time UNESCO was 
established, there was already a long history of 
efforts to improve textbooks. During the nine- 
teenth century, leaders of the peace movement 
drew attention to the teaching of war in textbooks. 
In 1911, Albert Bushnell Hart noted that, “School 
histories have usually been written by people who 
knew very little history, and have thought it neces- 
sary to provide strong meat for little minds.’” The 
strong meat was often a chauvinistic glorification 
of war and military heroes. 

After World War I, the efforts to revise and 
improve textbooks were extended and intensified. 
Some attacks on textbooks were based on emotional 
appeals as strong as the contents of the books them- 
selves. Even book burning was threatened. At a 
Congress of French elementary school teachers 
held in 1919, Anatole France cried, “Burn the 
books which teach hatred, burn them all.’’ Fortu- 
nately, under the leadership of such organizations 
as the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, the Norden Association, and the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
(I.C.1.C.) of the League of Nations, a more bal- 
anced approach was taken and solid accomplish- 
ments were made. Textbooks were analyzed and 
revised, international conventions and _ treaties 
were adopted, and positive steps toward the es- 
tablishment of desirable standards for textbooks 
were taken. During the 1930's the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation in Paris, the 
operating agency of the I.C.I.C., was the world 
leader and coordinator of the whole movement. 

The outbreak of World War II temporarily 
checked efforts to improve textbooks as aids to 
international understanding in most parts of the 
world. The United States was one of the few places 
where extensive textbook studies were continued. 
Here the important projects carried forward by 


1 Albert B. Hart, School Books and International Prejudices, 
International Conciliation (pamphlet), No. 38 (New York: Ameri- 
can Association for International Conciliation, 1911), p. 5. 
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the American Council on Education kept interest 
in textbook improvement alive, even in the midst 
of war. 

Considering this background, it is not surprising 
that the improvement of textbooks and teaching 
materials as aids to international understanding 
was one of the first major interests of UNESCO 
in the field of education. By the time UNESCO 
was founded, the need for and the possibilities 
of textbook improvement had already been amply 
demonstrated. Howard Wilson, one of the top 
officials of the Preparatory Commission of 
UNESCO had been the major leader in the 
American Council of textbook studies. And 
UNESCO was considered the successor of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
which had exerted world leadership in textbook 
improvement during the period between wars. 


II. THE PROGRAM 


Action directed toward the improvement of 
textbooks was begun by the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of UNESCO. A document was prepared en- 
titled, Looking at the World Through Textbooks 
(Doc. C/9). This document summarized previous 
activities in the field and recommended principles 
and a program of action for UNESCO. 

On the basis of the recommendations of the 
Preparatory Commission, the First Session of the 
General Conference, meeting in Paris in 1946, 
adopted the following nine-point program for the 
improvement of textbooks and teaching materials 
as aids in developing international understanding: 

1. UNESCO should establish a clearing house 
for the collection and dissemination of data on the 
analysis and revision of textbooks and other teach- 
ing materials. As a first step in this direction, 
UNESCO should ask every Member State to send, 
in 1947, a full set of its most commonly used text- 
books on history, geography, civics and other sub- 
jects related to international undertanding. 


2. The Secretariat should arrange for the study 
of these materials with the assistance of National 
Commissions and other national bodies; Member 
States should be invited at the same time to study 
their own textbooks from the point of view of their 
effect on international understanding. The results 
of the enquiries should be reported to the next 
General Conference. 

3. The Secretariat should draw up, in consulta- 
tion with qualified experts, a set of principles or 
code of ethics by which each Member State might, 
as it sees fit, analyze its own textbooks and teach- 
ing materials. 

4, UNESCO should establish contacts with the 
Member States, with associations of educationists 
and scientists and with other learned societies, in 
order to assist them, when invited, in the presen- 
tation of events and facts of international sig- 
nificance. 

5. UNESCO should call world conferences, if 
deemed desirable, on specific aspects of the re- 
vision and improvement of teaching materials. 

6. UNESCO should encourage Member States 
to make bilateral and regional agreements con- 
cerning textbooks and other teaching materials, 
and should assist by preparing “model agree- 
ments,”” and the dissemination of information on 
such agreements. 

7. UNESCO should encourage bilateral and 
regional enterprises and give assistance to them, 
whether under governmental or non-governmental 
auspices. 

8. UNESCO should prepare from time to time 
new materials on international affairs to be placed 
at the disposal of textbook writers. 

9. UNESCO should undertake the responsbility 
of reporting to the General Conference instances 
of textbook usage inimical to peace among nations. 

In April of 1947 the Executive Board of 
UNESCO decided that the program adopted by 
the General Conference was too extensive to be 
carried out in a single year with UNESCO's lim- 
ited budget; hence, it adopted the following four 
point program for immediate action: 

(a) Draft a model method of textbook analy- 
sis, including the development of principles by 
which Member States might analyze their own 
textbooks and teaching materials. 

(b) Compile an annotated list of existing bi- 
lateral or regional agreements on textbook revision, 
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Editor’s Note: Do you wish to know more about the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization? If so, we recommend to you the Summer, 
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Order at $1.00 (discounts for quantities) from the 
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(c) Collect at UNESCO House samples of 
textbooks most commonly used in various countries 
for the teaching of history, geography, civics and 
other subjects related to international understand- 
ing. 

(d) Organize and initiate a study of the treat- 
ment of international co-operation in these text- 
books. 

The program adopted by the First Session of the 
General Conference was recognized as a long term 
commitment and was continued by the Second, 
Third, and Fourth Sessions of the Conference. 
When UNESCO began activities in Germany and 
Japan, the Director-General was instructed “to 
study the question of textbooks . . . and to define, 
from UNESCO's point of view, the criteria that 
should guide the preparation and publication of 
such textbooks.”’ In 1949, The Fourteenth Session 
of the Executive Board, on the recommendation 
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of the Director-General, gave priority to “the 
preparation of works likely to contribute, by their 
outstanding value, towards the improvement of 


school textbooks.” 

These are the various items that comprise 
UNESCO's program directed toward the improve- 
ment of textbooks and teaching materials as aids 
to international understanding. 


III. THe ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


During 1947, the French version of Looking 
at the World Through Textbooks, entitled Les 
livres de classe et la decouverte du monde was te- 
vised by the Secretariat and published by the Serv- 
ices Francais d’Information. Due to lack of staff, 
this was the only action directed toward the im- 
provement of textbooks and teaching materials 
until the Spring of 1948 when a full time staff 
member was appointed to assume responsibility in 
this area. Since that time UNESCO's accomplish- 
ments directed toward the improvement of text- 
books and teaching materials may be summarized 
as follows: 

(An Inquiry to Member States) One of the first 
steps taken in 1948 to initiate UNESCO's project 
on the improvement of textbooks and teaching ma- 
terials was to send an inquiry to Member States. 
This inquiry requested information on studies com- 
pleted or under way, bilateral and regional agree- 
ments, the methods of selecting textbooks and 
teaching materials, and the names of qualified ex- 
perts and organizations interested in the improve- 
ment of textbooks as aids to international under- 
standing. While the response to the inquiry was in 
many ways disappointing, a substantial amount of 
information was received. 

(The Establishment of Clearing House Facili- 
ties) As a part of the clearing house activities of 
UNESCO's Department of Education, studies on 
textbooks have been collected, bibliographical ma- 
terials prepared, lists of people and organizations 
drawn up, and other materials assembled. These 
clearing house materials have been used not only 
for the purpose of supplying information to in- 
dividuals and groups concerned with textbook im- 
provement but also as a basis for the further de- 
velopment of UNESCO’s own program. An effort 
has been made to learn from past experiences and 
to build on the foundations already established. 

(The Preparation and Distribution of a Model 
Plan) In accordance with the instructions of the 
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Executive Board in the Spring of 1947, the 
UNESCO Secretariat in 1948 and 1949 placed a 
major emphasis on the preparation of a “Model 
Plan for the Analysis and Improvement of Text- 
books and Teaching Materials as Aids to Interna- 
tional Understanding.” This Model Plan included 
principles and criteria to use in appraising text- 
books and teaching materials as well as suggested 
techniques for textbook analysis. The principles 
and criteria stressed accuracy, fairness, worth, com- 
prehensiveness, balance, and the attention given to 
world-mindedness and international cooperation 
as tests for appraising textbooks. The Model Plan 
was completed and transmitted to Member States 
in April, 1949. 

(A Study by Member States of Their Own Text- 
books) This was another project proposed by the 
Executive Board in 1947. The original intention 
had been to collect textbooks from Member States 
at UNESCO House and to have the study made 
by the Secretariat. Then because of staff limita- 
tions and other factors, it was decided to invite 
Member States to make the study of their own 
textbooks themselves. During 1948 specifications 


for this study were prepared, checked, and revised. 


The study covers the treatment in textbooks of 
“The Agencies of International Cooperation from 
1918 to the Present Time.” The following major 
categories of international agencies are included: 
(1) The League of Nations and its subsidiary and 
affiliated agencies; (2) the United Nations and 
its Specialized Agencies; (3) other inter-govern- 
mental organizations; and (4) non-governmental 
international organizations. The invitation to par- 
ticipate in this study was transmitted to Member 
States at the same time as the Model Plan. In one 
sense it represents an illustration of the applica- 
tion of the recommendations in the Model Plan 
to a specific project. By the Spring of 1950, one 
Member State, Norway, had already completed 
the study and submitted its report to the Secretariat. 
Fourteen other Member States have agreed to con- 
duct the study and presumably have it underway. 
In the United States, the study is being conducted 
through the co-operation of the National Commis- 
sion, the Office of Education, and the American 
Council on Education with the support of funds 
provided by the Rockefeller Foundation.” In order 
to assist Member States, UNESCO has had pre- 
pared for the use of textbook authors a report on 


2 The study has now been completed and is now being published 
tate. 


by the United States Department of 
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the agencies of international cooperation since 
1918. This will be duplicated in French and Eng- 
lish for the UNESCO Brussels Seminar on the 
improvement of textbooks to be held this summer 
where it will be criticized by the participants, and 
then revised and printed for wider distribution in 
the autumn. It will be illustrated, and have much 
concrete material which might be readily used in 
textbooks for both elementary and secondary 
schools. 

(An International Bibliography) An annotated 
bibliography on “The Improvement of Textbooks 
as Aids to International Understanding” was pre- 

ed and sent to Member States along with the 
Model Plan and the invitation to study their own 
textbooks. This bibliography was based on the 
clearing house materials assembled by the Secre- 
tariat. It contained references in all languages in 
which published material on textbook improve- 
ment was found. 

(A Study of Bilateral and Multilateral Text- 
book Accords) This is a study of international ac- 
cords concerned with the improvement of text- 
books and teaching materials. The study was com- 
pleted and transmitted to Member States in 1949. 
The report of the study contains a sample treaty 
based on existing treaties and recommendations 
for action by Member States. 

(A Handbook for the Improvement of Text- 
books and Teaching Materials) This handbook 
was completed and published in English in 1949. 
The French edition is scheduled for publication 
in 1950. The handbook contains a history of past 
efforts to improve textbooks based on Looking 
at the World Through Textbooks; a description 
of UNESCO's program and accomplishments in 
this area; the Model Plan; the specifications for 
the study of the treatment of agencies of inter- 
national cooperation in textbooks; the report of 
the study of bilateral and multilateral accords; 
recommendations for action by individuals, or- 
ganizations, and Member States; the annotated 
bibliography; and significant documents concerned 
with textbook improvement. Hence, the handbook 
brings together in a single reference the basic 
documents that the Secretariat has prepared for 
the improvement of textbooks and teaching ma- 
terials, 

(A Sample Textbook) The Tensions Project of 
the UNESCO Department of Social Sciences and 
the Textbook Project of the Department of Edu- 


cation have cooperated in arranging for the prep- 
aration of a sample textbook manuscript by a 
group of French historians. This is to be a history 
of France for twelve year old children which 
treats French civilization in its world setting. The 
manuscript is supposed to be finished in time to 
use in the Brussels seminar this summer. It is 
hoped that this history will stimulate historians 
in other nations to write similar textbooks for 
their own countries. 


TEXTBOOKS IN THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


(Work in Germany and Japan) UNESCO's 
work on textbooks improvement in Germany and 
Japan has been limited by the lack of available 
staff. Staff members have made trips to Germany 
to consult with allied officials in the three western 
zones. Some of the allied officials concerned with 
textbook improvement have visited and consulted 
in UNESCO House. A bibliography of studies of 
special pertinence to Germany was prepared and 
transmitted to the proper authorities. The Model 
Plan, with its principles and criteria, and the other 
UNESCO documents concerned with textbook im- 
provement have been transmitted to both Ger- 
many and Japan. * 

Close cooperation has developed between the 
UNESCO Secretariat and those responsible for 
textbook improvement in the British Zone of 
Germany. At Brunswick Professor George Eckert 
is in charge of the textbook work of the German 
Teachers Union with a membership of over half 
of the eligible teachers in Western Germany. 
This group is producing new history textbook 
materials, especially for teachers, and is setting up 
reciprocal textbook criticism with professional 
groups in Great Britain, Denmark and France. 
UNESCO has been helpful in establishing both 
the British and French connections and expects 
to assist with more of these bilateral arrangements 
for textbook improvement between Germany and 
other countries, including the United States. 

Germany is being invited to send three edu- 
cators to a Brussels seminar, which will set a 
post-war precedent for German participation in 
UNESCO activities. An expert report on the Ger- 
man textbook situation since 1945 is being pre- 
pared for submission to UNESCO. It will serve 
as a basis for future UNESCO work in this field, 
but probably will not be published. 
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IV. Basic PROBLEMS 


Several basic problems have confronted the 
UNESCO Secretariat in its efforts to contribute 
to the improvement of textbooks and teaching 
materials. The primary problem has been the lack 
of adequate staff. No staff was available to work 
continuously on textbooks until the spring of 1948. 
The staff member appointed at this time served 
for thirteen months, and then there was an inter- 
val of several weeks before another staff member 
could be secured. In addition to the single full 
time staff member, there has been a secretary and 
a person employed on a contract basis for several 
months to do special jobs. There should be at 
least two full time staff members and a secretary 
working continuously on textbook improvement. 
Member States need to give more assistance in 
securing capable staff members for UNESCO's 
textbook activities on both a part and full time 
basis. As UNESCO's textbook program develops 
the staff should be extended. 

Language presents another critical problem in 
international textbook improvement. Textbooks 
are written in a large number of languages. Any 
international staff will have difficulty in examin- 
ing directly textbooks from a number of coun- 
tries. This limits the extent to which the UNESCO 
Secretariat can itself conduct textbook studies, and 
it means that a major reliance has been placed on 
implementation by Member States. 

Implementation by Member States presents a 
number of problems. Many Member States seem 
to pay little attention to requests from the 
UNESCO Secretariat. This may be due in part 
to the method of making requests and the num- 
ber of requests involved. Many Member States 
have limited resources and limited personnel that 
can be used for UNESCO projects. National Com- 
missions can be of assistance in this area. Another 
problem is that Member States may hesitate to be 
critical of their own textbooks in a report prepared 
for international distribution. Differences in the 
educational system of Member States condition ac- 
tivities directed toward the improvement of text- 
books. Some nations with decentralized systems 
of education are properly concerned about any 
tendency to impose central controls on textbook 
authors and publishers. Nations also tend to be 
sensitive about any suggestion of outside inter- 
ference in the content of their textbooks. Strong 
public, professional, and political support are all 
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necessary to continued success in textbook im- 
provement. UNESCO, without any power to im- 
pose its recommendations on anyone, must neces- 
sarily depend on individuals and groups within 
Member States for its success. 

Another difficulty in connection with UNESCO's 
textbook work is that it is not a worldwide organ- 
ization. Russia does not belong, and, obviously, it 
should be included in any international program 
for the improvement of textbooks and teaching 
materials. UNESCO’s program up to this time has 
been restricted to Member States and other na- 
tional and international bodies. The General Con- 
ference should instruct the Director-General to 
work with non-member as well as Member States 
whenever possible. 

Finally, intensive follow-up activities present a 
problem, involving both available staff and im- 
plementation in Member States. There needs to 
be closer cooperation between national and inter- 
national bodies concerned with the improvement 
of textbooks and teaching materials. More text- 
book authors, publishers, lay leaders, teachers, and 
administrative officials need to be involved in a 
world-wide movement to improve textbooks. Per- 
haps National Commissions can serve as stimu- 
lators and coordinators within nations while 
UNESCO serves this function at the international 
level. 

V. FUTURE PROGRAM 


UNESCO has a number of future activities 
planned to continue to contribute to the improve- 
ment of textbooks and teaching materials. The 
international seminar on the revision of textbooks, 
particularly history, held in Belgium this sum- 
mer has already been mentioned. This seminar will 
provide an opportunity for further implementa- 
tion of UNESCO's program. Documents can be 
tested through use; participants can make sugges- 
tions and plans for further action; and, above all, 
the seminar can be used as a training center for the 
development of leadership in textbook improve- 
ment. If there is proper pre-planning and follow- 
up activities in Member States, the participants in 
the seminar should have a considerable influence 
in their own countries. 

After a sufficient number of Member States 
have submitted reports on the study of the treat- 
ment of the agencies of international cooperation 
since 1918, the Secretariat plans to prepare a sum- 
mary report that will present the world picture in 
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this area. Recommendations will be included for 
the improvement of textbook treatment of inter- 
national cooperation. 

The Secretariat is planning two documents for 
use by textbook authors and publishers. One of 
these documents planned for 1951 will be a re- 
source manual on the improvement of textbooks 
for the writers and publishers of geography texts; 
the other to be written in 1950 and published in 
1951 will be a resource manual for the authors 
and publishers of history textbooks. If the sample 
history textbook prepared by the French historians 
proves useful, subsidies may be granted to groups 
in other Member States to prepare sample text- 
book manuscripts. 

UNESCO's policy is to put an increasing em- 
phasis on international or mutual textbook studies. 
The Brussels Seminar this summer will give 
UNESCO an opportunity not only to learn about 
the textbook situation in Member States, but also 
to give strong and direct encouragement to re- 
gional cooperation of a more permanent kind. 
Excellent models for this purpose are the U. S.- 
Canada study of 1946 and the Norden Associ- 
ation studies made since 1933. The former re- 
port will be in the hands of each seminar partici- 
pant and UNESCO is now preparing a booklet 
on the Norden Association’s work for the same 
pape. 

International textbook revision is difficult but 
necessary. The Norden Association experience and 
other examples demonstrate that it can be done. 
Eventually, UNESCO itself may become an agen- 
cy for the appraisal of textbooks or it may co- 
operate with international organizations of schol- 
ars to establish such an agency so that the text- 
books of any nation may be submitted in manu- 
script for international evaluation before publi- 
cation. This should be achieved as soon as pos- 
sible. 

History textbooks have been emphasized in the 
1950 UNESCO program. In 1951, the emphasis 
will be on completing the study of geography text- 
books and beginning the study of language read- 
ers. Publications will decrease somewhat, but the 
need for administrative and expert personnel will 
increase. 

UNESCO’s plans for textbook improvement in 
1951, which are being proposed to the Florence 
General Conference, include: 

The phase of preparation: To have an expert 
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prepare a study of the improvement of audio- 
visual materials as a basis for a 1952 study in 
this field by Member States. 

The phase of Member State action: To assist 
Member States in the improvement of their for- 
eign language textbooks, including the services 
of qualified experts. In 1952, a Seminar on for- 
eign language teaching will be held. 

The phase of assessment, diffusion and follow- 
up: 

' To convene an expert committee to review 
the previous year’s textbook improvement pro- 
gram, especially in geography and to recommend 
further action. 

2. To prepare and publish a directory of per- 
sons and organizations active in the field of text- 
book improvement. 

3. To make two fee-contracts with textbook 
authors for the writing of a model history text- 
book in each of two selected countries. 

4. To prepare and publish a handbook for au- 
thors and publishers of geography textbooks.* 


VI. ConpiTIONs EssENTIAL TO SUCCESS 


UNESCO has almost completed the stage of 
basic documentation concerned with the improve- 
ment of textbooks and teaching materials. The 
need now is for more direct action, wider partici- 
pation, and effective implementation. The im- 
provement of textbooks and teaching materials 
should become a worldwide movement with defi- 
nite purposes, adequate workers, and close co- 
operation among all those who are devoting them- 
selves to the common task. 

Essential conditions for the success of 
UNESCO's textbook improvement project thus 
include: (1) adequate staff; (2) strong support 
by the General Conference; (3) effective public 
support and implementation within Member 
States; and (4) worldwide cooperation includ- 
ing nations and a great variety of national and 
international bodies. In conclusion, it should be 
stressed that phenomenal results should not be 
expected in the immediate future. Textbook im- 
provement is a long term problem which will 
require concerted and continuous efforts for many 
years if any large measure of success is to be 
achieved 


Information on recent developments in UNES 
was supplied by Richard Perdew, member of the SNES Oo eS 
retariat in charge of the project on the improvement of textbooks 


and teaching materials. 


Calendar 


November 5-11—American Education Week. 

November 9-11—Second National Conference on the 
Occupied Areas, Washington, D. C. 

November 23-25—National Council for the Social 
Studies, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

December 3-7—White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, Washington, D. C. 

December 10—United Nations Human Rights Day. 
(For a kit of materials on “Human Rights,” address 
the Unesco Relations Staff, U. S. Department of 
State, Washington 25, D. C.) 

December 26-29—National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

December 27-29—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

December 27-29—College Physical Education Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

December 27-30—Mid-century conference of the Speech 
Association of America, Hotels Commodore and 
Roosevelt, New York City. (For information, write 
Professor Lorin D. Reed, 111 Switzler Hall, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. ) 

January 10-17, 1951—National Conference for Elemen- 
tary Physical Education, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
ad 


February 10-14, 1951—National Association for Sec- 
ondary School Principals, New York City. 

February 10-15, 1951—Annual meeting, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Detroit. 

February 17-22—American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 2-5, 1951—American Industrial Arts Association, 


New York City. 
May 16-20, 1951—Sixth National Conference on Citi- 


zenship, Washington, D. C. 
July 1-7, 1951—National Education Association, San 


Francisco. 
July 9-20, 1951—NEA Department of Elementary 


School Principals, San Francisco. 
July 9-20, 1951—NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 


ers, Oakland, California. 


Students from grades ten, eleven, and twelve are 
eligible for the Voice of Democracy Contest, which 
begins October 29. They will write and voice five- 
minute broadcast scripts on the subject, “I Speak for 
Democracy.” For information write The Voice of 
Democracy Committee, 1771 N Street, Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


For information of the Science Talent Search, write 
Science Clubs of America, 1719 N Street NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Examinations for contests are given 
December 11-12. 
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“Government of, by, and for the people” is the 
theme of American Education Week, November 5-11, 
A packet of helps are available at 60c from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The National School Safety Honor Roll for 1949- 
50 listed 173 schools throughout the nation. For in- 
formation of the evaluation on check list and pro- 
cedure, write the National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


“What do we know about our schools?’’ is a col- 
lection of questions for people to ask about their own 
public schools, prepared by the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 


You can join WOTP. Associate membership in the 
World Organiaztion of the Teaching Profession is 
available to any individual in sympathy with its pur- 
poses. Your payment of $2.00 annual dues supports 
the work of the organization, and brings to you the 
WOTP News, with reports of the activities from edu- 
cational associations the world around. You may join 
by sending $2.00 with your name and address to The 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession, 1201 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


A National Science Foundation Act, S. 247, has 
passed both Houses of Congress. Education and other 
social studies are neither specifically included nor ex- 
cluded in the terms of the final draft. Whether research 
in education and the social sciences shall be made will 
therefore depend upon the judgment of those ad- 
ministering the Act. As finally passed, the provision 
requiring F.B.I. certification of employees and scholar- 
ship holders was deleted, and substituted for it were 
security regulations similar to those of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the National Defense Estab- 
lishment for employees and scholarship holders having 
access to Classified information, and a provision re- 
quiring all scholarship holders to take an oath similar 
to that taken by members of the Congress. 


The Film Division of the United Nations has pre- 
pared 15 documentary film strips describing different 
phases of the United Nations. These 35-mm. single- 
frame film strips are available for showing at group 
meetings where no admission is to be charged. For 
further information write the U. N. Film Division, 
Lake Success, N. Y., Room K-201. 


It is now a violation of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act, as amended in 1950, for a farmer whose 
products go into interstate commerce either directly 
or indirectly to hire children under 16 years of age 
for work during school hours. The law does not affect 
holiday work, nor work on the farm of the parents. 


Is propaganda more effective when it reiterates a 
party line, or when it tries to present an opposing 
point of vi-w and then proceeds to refute it? Pre- 
senting both sides of the question is more effective 
with better-educated soldiers, but less effective with 
the poorly-educated soldiers, experimental studies in 
the Army tend to show. The poorly-educated tended to 
get from the two-sided presentation doubts that they 
might not otherwise have had. 


Who win University scholarships? New York last 
year awarded 1,654 scholarships carrying a stipend of 
$1,400. The program provided scholarships for 1.3 
per cent of the high school graduates. Peter P. Muir- 
head reports in The University of the State of New 
York Bulletin to the Schools, June, 1950— 

“The general conclusion seems clear that the win- 
ning of a University Scholarship is largely independ- 
ent of type of school attended or size of school at- 
tended. University Scholarships are going to village 
and central schools with small enrolments as well as 
to city schools with large enrolments, in proportion 
to total pupil enrolment in such schools throughout 
the State. It also seems clear that by far the largest 
number of these scholarships are going to children 
from families with limited financial means and that in 
incomes above $3000 they are distributed in approxi- 
mately the same proportion in which income is dis- 
tributed throughout the State . . . Apparently the 
scholarship program is seeking out the young person 
with academic promise, wherever he may be.” 


Dr. Martin Gumpert is quoted in The New Yorker 
(June 17, 1950, page 34) as saying, “the number 
of patients a geriatrician can see is limited. They can 
not be examined quickly. They need to talk about 
their troubles. And when I say talk, I mean talk. I 
often hear a patient repeat the same thing eight or 
ten times. This is a waste of time neither for the pa- 
tient nor for the physician. It is important. I have seen 
arthritis, stomach pains, migraine, and other discom- 
forts vanish before my eyes as the patient went on 
talking.” 

What does it do for the pupil when the teacher 
listens ? 


“Ordinary people founded this nation, evolved its 
common law, and projected it into a position of ac- 
knowledged leadership. Let us not minimize our capa- 
cities. The community in which we live is our principal 
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area of service. But let no one underestimate the im- 
portance of service on the community level. For it 
is in the community—be it in Canada, the United 
States, Cuba or Mexico—that we attack those forces 
which tend to warp the personality and undermine the 
character. And it is in the community that we provide 
positive stimulation for healthful growth and develop- 
ment. 

“The nation is essentially an assembly of communi- 
ties. The policies we adopt as a nation, our aggregate 
attitude as a people, spring from the things we think 
and do in our own home towns. 

“So the International President of Optimist Inter- 
national addressed a group in convention in June, 
1950. He was Franklin A. Steinko, remembered by 
delegates to recent National Councils of Phi Delta 
Kappa as recorder and parliamentarian.” 


“If general reciprocity between the states is to be 
achieved in teacher certification—and forty-eight state 
certification officers have indicated general support of 
the idea—common basic areas of pre-service prepara- 
tion must be accepted by all,” the Conference on 
Higher Education of the N.E.A. Department of High- 
er Education was told by F. E. Engleman, Connecticut 
Commissioner of Education. 

Requirements for the lowest regular teaching certifi- 
cate vary. T. M. Stinnett summarizes in the Journal 
of Teacher Education as follows: “Thirty states, there- 
fore, issue certificates to elementary teachers below the 
baccalaureate degree level ; two states require no years 
of college work; nine require one year; sixteen require 
two years; and three require three years.” 


“Students in English have to waste endless time 
learning the worst system of spelling in the Western 
World, so they haven’t much time left for really im- 
portant things,” says Leo L. Rockwell, director of the 
School of Languages and Literature at Colgate Uni- 
versity. 


“Virtually every other nation on the face of the 
earth has had to undergo a revolution either of a 
violent or a political nature in order to adjust is- 
self to the impact of the industrial revolution,” John 
Schoff Millis of Western Reserve University said to 
Ohio State University graduates. Education, and par- 
ticularly such schools as the land grant colleges and 
universities, have made it “possible for the United 
States to absorb the economic, social, and political 
impacts of the industrial advance and technological 
revolution in an evolutionary process.” Thus the 
people of America have been saved much suffering and 
immense cost in lives and dollars by the process of 
evolution rather than revolution. 


The legislatures of over twenty states have passed 
resolutions in support of a world federal government. 
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Discipline 

How do teachers meet behavior problems? Con- 
structive assistance and verbal appeal are used most 
frequently by competent teachers to meet pupil prob- 
lem situations, says Frank Slobetz after a doctoral 
study at the University of Missouri, “How Elemen- 
tary Teachers Meet Selected School Situations.’’ In- 
vestigating practices of 290 elementary teachers rec- 
ommended by the administrators as belonging to the 


more competent group, situations were met as fol- 
lows, as reported in School and Community, Septem- 


ber 1950, pages 268-269: 
HOW SITUATIONS WERE MET 
Physical Force 


Frequency 


pped 
Obstructed pupil’s desk 
Held pupil 


Refused to listen 
Used saturation 
Refused to help 


Identified publicly 

Indicated disappointment 
Required sharing with group 
Destroyed item 

Refused work 


Required repeat writing 
Stood near pupil 

Refused to recognize 
Indicated private discovery 
Shook head in disapproval 
Seated pupil near teacher 
Required heads on desks 


Required standing in corner 
Stopped and waited 

Soaped mouth 

Ridiculed 


Indicated displeasure 
Kept list of names 


173 
114 
68 
62 
56 
54 
52 
45 
36 
36 
34 
29 
26 
23 
21 
20 
17 
17 
15 
14 
14 
13 
13 
10 
10 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 


Impersonated pupil 

Indicated surprise 

Sent for parent 

Required keepin 

Required use of broken time 

Required covering of eyes with hands 
Required putting glue and cotton on fingers 
Required pupil to stick gum on end of nose 


Overtime or Extra Work 


Required to repeat work 
Required making up time lost 
Kept in 

Assigned extra work 
Required to clean up 


Deprivation 
Deprived recreational time 
Isolated 
Rearranged seating 
Denied privilege 
Denied use of materials 
Omitted from group ea | 
Assigned less attractive wor 
Restricted participation 
Removed from class 


Sent or Referred to Office 
enalties 


Rectification or Reparation 


Required placement 

Required payment 

Required giving up of personal article 
Required double replacement 

Paid for by teacher 


Ignored or Did Nothing 
Verbal Appeal 


Made simple inquiry 
Requested cessation 

In f of the group 

In behalf of teacher’s regard 


Group Reaction 
Constructive Assistance 
Tried to create opportunity for successful 
participation 
Tried to provide appropriate activity 
Helped through pupil assistance 
Suggested correction 
Conferred with or contacted parent 
Created situation to provide insight 
Varied procedure or participation 
Talked to group about situation or condition in 
general 
Tried to provide incentives 
Accepted situation with group 
Served as arbiter 
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Required pupil to stand near his seat............. po (5%) 512 
Required repeating to teacher................... 
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ti 

up cooperation 
directions 
Helped directly to meet it 
Tried to arouse emulation 
Arranged for play with his peers 

ted hand activity 
“Kidded” pupil 
Repeated later 
Listened to pupil 
Saw that bully met his match 
Instituted immediate class work 
Suggested pupils work it out amicably 
Organized a club 
Held frank discussion 
Assigned committee work 
Secured reconciliation 
Suggested another time and place 
Created attention-getting situation 
Deferred action 
Suggested substitute 
Provided protection for pupil 


Assigned special respons 95 
8 


(1%) 57 
Searched for Reasons of Behavior (6%) 620 


Tried Many Things Unsuccessfully (0.3%) 29 


Total number of reports on situations met (99.9%) 10244 
Reports of non-encounter 6 


Total number of reports 


Personality in Administration 


“Believing strongly in their own personalities and 
power as persuaders, some men entrust to their social 
skill what should be entrusted only to sound facts and 
logic,” says J. B. Sears in his forthcoming book to be 
published by McGraw Hill. “Some men exult at win- 
ning an argument or express resentment at losing it, 
thus converting what should be an impersonal, intel- 
lectual, professional relationship into a personal and 
emotional one. Thus, learning to be an administrator 
must include learning how and where law, knowledge, 
physique, social norms, and personality may function 
in the administrative process and learning how and 
when to bring these forms of energy into action. 

“Personality can play good or bad parts in adminis- 
tration. Some administrators depend much, others 
little upon their personalities to get suitable responses 
to their suggestions or orders. If law, knowledge, social 
standards, the public will, personality and character, 
all play parts, separately or in combination, in shaping 
the administrative process, if each of these is more use- 
ful for performing some kinds of work and less useful 
or may be harmful in other kinds, if any one or com- 


bination of these forces can be interfered with by 
others, alone or combined, if many forces, some within 
us and some outside, can interfere with the proper 
use of the legitimate forms and sources of energy, 
then there should be great advantage to the student 
of administration if he can gain some understanding 
of these forms of energy, of how they can be brought 
to bear as his authority or his motive in administrative 
work, of the forces that tend to interfere with their 
proper use or effect, and of the administrator’s proper 
responsibility for keeping them at their proper tasks 
and protected from interferences.” 


Guidance 


Three new publications on guidance are: 

In-Service Preparation for Guidance Duties, Misc. 
Publication No. 3314-7A, U. S. Office of Education, 
30c, from the Supt. of Documents, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 48 pages. 
(Other reports of this series of publications from the 
8th National Conference of State Supervisors of Guid- 
ance Services and Counselor Trainers include the 
titles: Duties, Standards, and Qualifications for Coun- 
selors; The Basic Course; Occupational Information ; 
Analysis of the Individual; Counseling Techniques ; 
Supervised Practice in Guidance Services; In-Service 
Preparation; Administrative Relationships of the 
Guidance Program.) 

Guidance Procedures in High School, by C. Gilbert 
Wrenn and Willis E. Dugan, Number 1 in The Mod- 
ern School Practices Series of the College of Educa- 
tion of the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
University of Minnesota. 72 pages, University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

How to Organize Your Guidance Program, by Ed- 
gar L. Harden, a 70-page manual in loose-leaf form. 
Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The story of “Social Status in Education” as given 
in THE Kappan in December 1948, 
has been given publication in more extended form 
in the book “Social Class in America” by Lloyd 
Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth W. Eells. 
It sells for $4.25 and is published by Science Re- 
search Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chica- 
go 4, Illinois. It describes the operation of the status 
system, and offers techniques for identifying class 
levels for finding the class level of any individual. 


A directory listing correspondence courses available 
from private schools which have been accredited by 
their trade organizations may be obtained upon re- 
quest to the National Home Study Council, Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. 
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The Flexible Prof! 


“For all of the talk about military red tape,’’ says 
Thomas F. Staton in The Peabody Reflector, May, 
1950, “generally I have found it much easier to intro- 
duce new ideas and procedures to the military than 
to faculties of civilian institutions. 

“At a civilian university I and my colleagues found 
it well nigh impossible to influence a clique of in- 
structors who insisted on conducting their courses 
exclusively by lecturing to two hundred students in a 
group. Here we have many lectures, and to even 
larger groups, but the civilian consultant has been 
able to alter this curriculum as found when he came 
here. Now there are seminars and conferences in- 
cluded, too, comprising from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent of the total course. And the proportion is 
growing slowly but steadily. 

“Most military instructors share the layman’s and 
the traditional professor's distrust of objective tests. 
I found strong feeling on the point. I neither have 
nor want ‘line authority.’ I am a consultant. I advise 
instructors and administrative officials on what I con- 
ceive to be good educational procedures and practices, 
but they are free to accept or reject my suggestions. 
Yet today every examination given in the whole edu- 
cational system of which I am a part is an objective- 
type examination. More than that, no examination is 
given a second time until every item in it has been 
subjected to close analysis to determine the pattern 
of student responses and the implications of that pat- 
tern. Only the educator who has been infuriated by 
a colleague’s complacent saying, “I don’t care if sev- 
enteen other instructors grading a paper WILL mark 
it from 35 per cent to 94 per cent. J know what mark 
I think it should get, and that’s all I’m interested in!” 
can fully appreciate the professional satisfaction in 
helping an institution grow into the best evaluational 
system available in our present state of knowledge. 

In the last three months I have seen every instructor 
in a school adopt the policy of writing out in black and 
white both the general and specific objection of every 
instructional period over which he presides. Could I 
have accomplished this degree of clarification of 
thought, pulling professors down from the sky-land 
of semantics, making every period justify itself in 
terms of specific student ideals, attitudes, and abilities 
to be achieved by students, in a college or university ? 
Try doing that with a professor of history or sociology! 
Yet I have with an instructor in military law, and in 
geopolitics ! 

Breaking out like a pox through professional pub- 
lications are articles by professors of this and that 
excoriating the specialist in education, and ridiculing 
professional courses in educational methodology. The 
Army and Air Force, too, had traditionally held the 


view (officially promulgated in regulations) that every 
officer is an instructor. Yet the first thing that the 
group of educational consultants employed in this Air 
Force unit did was set up an intensive course training 
instructors-to-be in the principles and practices of 
modern education. Furthermore, no officer could as- 
sume the position of an instructor without taking that 
course! Full colonels sat in our classes beside lieu- 
tenants. Did it prove its worth? Well, now we have 
a full-fledged ten-week course instead of the emergency 
three-week one we set up four years ago. Instructors 
demand occasional refresher courses, too. Would that 
all professors displayed the same respect for the science 
of education! 

A very senior colonel, head of what would cor- 
respond to a department in a civilian university, asked 
my opinion of the instructional procedures his depart- 
ment was using as compared with other methods. | 
recommended a procedure I thought would be more 
satisfactory. He said, “It doesn’t look right to me. 
But you're the expert. We'll try it like you say.” A 
general said, “I wish you would notice, and when I 
propose an idea that isn’t sound professionally, set 
me right on it.’” Of course I would be out of work if 
too many of my opinions turned out to be wrong, 
but on the other hand I haven’t heard of many deans 
of schools of law or what have you who gave the 
same weight to the professional judgment of the pro- 
fessors of education in their institutions. 


How can college teachers be better prepared for 
their job? ‘Preparation of College Teachers,’’ reports 
a conference held at Chicago in December 1949 spon- 
sored by the American Council on Education and the 
U. S. Office of Education. (The American Council 
on Education Studies, Series I, Number 42, July 
1950.) Of the problems in college teaching, Paul 
Klapper of the University of Chicago told the Con- 
ference: 

“College teachers ask with disheartening frequency, 
‘How does one keep a class relevant ? How does one 
prevent the few star students from monopolizing the 
discussion ? Should one “crack down’’ on the irrelevant 
and the overaggressive student?’ There is no indica- 
tion that the least-experienced teachers who are en- 
trusted with the least-mature students understand the 
full significance of establishing early in a discussion 
a crystal clear statement of the question at issue of 
the goal to be attained; nor the importance of letting 
the group, rather than the instructor, judge the rele- 
vance of students’ contributions by reference to the 
key question or the objective of the hour; nor of as- 
signing reading around ideas rather than by pages or 
chapter numbers; nor of having the class, rather than 
the instructor, make the final summary or review the 
drift of a previous discussion; nor of indicating the 
parts of the study which students must acquire for 
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themselves and those elements which will be devel- 
oped under the guidance of the instructor? This list 
of fundamental teaching questions can be extended 
considerably and as it grows, it becomes incontro- 
vertible evidence of the correctness of the charge in the 
Report of the President's Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation that college teaching is the only major pro- 
fession for which the practitioner is given no specific 
professional preparation. 

“The novice in every profession is assured of well- 
intentioned if not helpful supervision and guidance 
by experienced colleagues of proved competence. This 
responsibility toward the beginner is generally recog- 
nized as a professional obligation, and provision is 
made for it. But again in college teaching we usually 
find an impressive exception. The young university 
graduate is entrusted with the teaching of college 
classes, often with no more assistance than is afforded 
by a catalogue description or a syllabus of the courses 
he is to teach. In a way not yet defined, he is expected 
to become familiar with this essential background 
of information: the preparation of his students, the 
place of his course in the design of general or special 
education of the college, prescribed minimum stan- 
dards of student achievement, and the common or the 
preferred teaching procedures of his colleagues. He is 
rarely introduced to the students and, as a rule, no 
one in authority is overtly curious about what happens 
in his classroom. College teachers of long experience, 
whose classes I visited—with their permission—make 
me more or less welcome and then generally add, ‘In 
all these years, you are my first visitor.’ We college 
teachers are a law unto ourselves as far as teaching 
procedures are concerned, but not all of us have that 
insight into the total education process which equips 
us to be the sole judges of our teaching effectiveness. 
Because teaching is a difficult art, the novice, even with 
the best intentions, repeats the errors that are born 
of inexperience. In most colleges there is little inter- 
class visiting of colleague by colleague. Except in 
large urban centers, visiting classes in sister institu- 
tions is prohibitively expensive and very inconvenient. 
If by some special arrangement the practical difficul- 
ties were removed, we would find that in most colleges 
continued class visiting requires a high tolerance for 
the frigid atmosphere. I have been told repeatedly by 
those who dared risk administrative displeasure, ‘It 
just isn’t done in higher education ; class visiting is 
high schoolish,’ than which, of course, there is no 
greater condemnation . . .Only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances does an academic department, under the 
leadership of its senior officer, address itself to devis- 
ing mechanisms for continuous self-appraisal of cur- 
ticular materials, of teaching procedures, and of means 
for measuring the influence of these on students and 
faculty.” 
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Higher Education 


College credit is given to students who work in 
politics or in government during vacation by the de- 
partment of Political Science at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio. The University recently spon- 
sored recruitment days for major parties, in its Insti- 
tute of Practical Politics. Two days were set aside when 
leaders and workers of each party met with Ohio Wes- 
leyan students to request volunteers for active duty in 
the scrappy political campaign of the summer. As a 
result of the recruitment program, more than 300 stu- 
dents volunteered to work with the GOP, and some 
150 registered with the Democratic party. Teachers 
urged students to get into practical politics as the 
surest means of improving their government. 


Students in a flying seminar of the University of 
Denver summer school covered 8,000 miles, in a study 
of human and natural resources of the Rocky Mountain 
region. A chartered air-liner took the air-borne class- 
room through six states under the direction of special- 
ists in folk-lore, industry, mining, economy, anthro- 
pology, archaeology, and geology. Participants were 
introduced also to buffalo barbecues, Indian tribal cere- 
monies, rodeos, and other scenic attractions. 


About 423,000 students were awarded degrees by 
the colleges and universities of the United States in 
1948-49. This represents an increase of nearly a third 
over the year 1947-48. Bachelors and first professional 
degrees numbered 366,634; Master’s and second pro- 
fessional degrees numbered 50,827; there were 5,293 
doctor's degrees. Publicly controlled institutions 
awarded 203,880 degrees while privately controlled 
institutions awarded 218,874 degrees. Robert C. Story 
reports these and the list by major field of study in 
Higher Education, semi-monthly publication of the 
U. S. Office of Education, October 15, 1949. 


Information on nearly 20 million dollars worth of 
scholarships, fellowships, and loans administered by 
nearly 300 agencies is listed by S. Norman Feingold in 
his book, “Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans.” 
(The Bellman Publishing Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. $6.00.) 


According to the figures of the American Alumni 
Council, 17,725 alumni of Yale University made con- 
tributions to the development of Yale University dur- 
ing the past year. There were 14,555 contributors to 
the Ohio State University Development Fund. Rank- 
ing next in order were Dartmouth with 14,519 con- 
tributors, Harvard with 14,510, Princeton 11,711, 
New York University 11,057, Texas A & M 10,968, 
Pennsylvania 10,422, M. I. T. 9,963, and Wellesley 
9,624. 
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School Size 


“Do the small schools, as compared with average 
or large schools, adequately fulfill the needs of high 
school youth?” Carol Larson attempts to answer this 
question in the study, “School-Size as a Factor in the 
Adjustment of High School Seniors,’”” Bulletin Num- 
ber 511, Youth Series 6, November 1949, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 

Each size school has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Following is a list of the findings: 


ADVANTAGES OF A SMALL SCHOOL OVER 
LARGER ONES 


1. A greater proportion of small-school students 
participated in more than one extracurricular activity. 

2. A greater proportion took part in each indi- 
vidual extracurricular activity, except boys’ chorus, 
girls’ dramatics, and boys’ 4-H and FPA. 

3. More felt that they took an active part in school 
activities. 

4. A smaller proportion considered “getting into 
certain activities” a problem. 

5. A smaller percentage indicated concern over the 
fact that “some of the teachers were not good.” 

6. A larger proportion found it easy to make 
friends in their school. 

7. A greater proportion liked all their school ac- 
quaintances. 

8. Slightly more of the boys felt that the school 
had given them all the preparation they needed for 
their step in life. 

9. A smaller proportion believed that their school 
and teachers had not done the best they could to pre- 
pare them for their next step in life. 

10. Fewer of the boys thought that the school 
should offer more vocational courses. 

11. A smaller proportion of boys thought the 
school should provide more opportunities for voca- 
tional experience. 

12. Fewer students felt that the school should pro- 
vide more guidance and counseling in order to give 
better preparation for the future. 

13. A smaller proportion thought that the teachers 
in their school could have been more friendly and 
sympathetic. 

14. Not as many were concerned over not being 
popular. 

15. A smaller proportion were concerned over not 


getting enough sleep. 


DISADVANTAGES OF A SMALL SCHOOL, COMPARED 
WITH LARGER ONES 


1. A larger proportion of older brothers and sisters 
of small-school students quit school before graduating. 
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2. A slightly larger percentage of the small-school 
students disliked most of their instructors. 

3. More of the girls considered “getting along 
with the teachers” a problem. 

4. A smaller proportion of the boys expressed the 
opinion that they enjoyed their classes very much. 

5. A greater proportion could not take the subjects 
they wanted. 

6. Fewer of the girls felt that the school had given 
them all the preparation they needed for their next 
step in life. 

7. A smaller percentage had already made a choice 
of a life vocation. 

8. A smaller proportion felt that there was a great 
deal of vocational information available in their school. 

9. More of them thought the school could offer 
more courses in order to make the student better pre- 


10. A larger proportion of girls (but not boys) 
thought the school should offer more vocational 
courses. 

11. A larger proportion of girls (but not boys) 
thought the school should provide more opportunities 
for vocational experience. 

12. More girls were graduating, but were not ready 
for a job. 

13. A greater proportion felt that there was not 
much choice of vocations around their community. 

14. A larger percentage of girls wanted advice 
about choice of vocation. 

15. A greater proportion did not intend to take 
further training after high school. 

16. A greater proportion were troubled about hav- 
ing to recite before the class. 

17. More girls were concerned over being unable 
to express themselves well. 

18. More girls were concerned over the scarcity of 
social activities. 

19. More girls indicated concern over the problem 
of “getting along with other kids.” 

20. A greater proportion considered “being able 
to talk to people” a problem. 

21. A greater proportion were worried about some 
bad habits. 

22. A greater percentage were concerned about the 
morals of their crowd. 

23. A greater proportion were worried about sweat- 
ing too much. 

“It is not the purpose here to decide whether or 
not the very small high schools can, or do, success- 
fully fulfill the aims and objectives of secondary educa- 
tion. Nor can the pros and cons of consolidation be de- 
termined from a study of this type, for there are many 
other factors besides the size of a school which must 
be taken into consideration when weighing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of high school consoli- 
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dation. However, it is possible to gain a further un- 
derstanding of the problems the small rural com- 
munity faces when meeting the educational needs of 
its youth, as well as the problems of adjustment with 
which the youth themselves are faced when attend- 
ing schools of different sizes.” 


One-teacher schools still enroll one and one-half 
million children in the United States. Summarizing 
present status is “The One-Teacher School,” from 
the U. S. Office of Education. Circular No. 318, it 
may be ordered at 20c from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The larger high school (1000 enrollment and over) 
does not have a proportionately greater number of 
guidance counselors, librarians, other professional per- 
sonnel, and clerical staff than public high schools of 
lesser enrollment, when the criterion is the number of 
teachers per specialized staff member, reports U. S. 
Office of Education Circular No. 317, “High School 
Staff and Size of School.” Public schools here reported 
have at least one full-time principal at 200-299 en- 
rollment, at least one full-time guidance counselor at 
750-999 enrollment, at least one full-time librarian 
at 750-999 enrollment, and at least ‘“‘one other pro- 
fessional staff member’ at 2,500 enrollment, and 
at least one full-time clerk at 500 enrollment. 


The Rich and the Poor 


Do teachers favor their rich pupils? “No,” said two 
out of three pupils, when questioned by the Purdue 
Opinion Panel but 32 per cent of the representative 
high school sample said “Yes.” 


Under our present programs, pupils of low oc- 
cupational groups are retarded on the average about 
two years after they have been in school four years. 
Yet Allison Davis and Robert D. Hess say in the 
November, 1949 N.E.A. Journal, that “new tests of 
intelligence indicate that we can expect about the 
same proportion of bright or superior children at all 
economic levels.” . . . “We raise the most serious 
questions as to the value of the present curriculum.” 


The school system of “Elmtown” seems to exist 
for the purpose of maintaining the social status 
quo, says A. B. Hollingshead in Elmtown’s Youth, 
a book just published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
(480 pages, $5.00). The success of the school is 
evaluated by the upper and middle classes, on whose 
behalf it operates in the light of its ability to main- 
tain the existing social order, he says. The system 
Operates to nudge lower class children out the easy 
exits from the system. The professional staff members 
connive at maintaining the status structure within 
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the high school by permitting the upper and middle 
class students to violate school rules with relative 
impunity, while dealing harshly with lower class stu- 
dents. Education in Elmtown as reported appears a 
willing accomplice of a class and status system which 
defrauded a large segment of Elmtown’s youth of the 
amount and kind of education to which they were 
entitled. 


“Relief rolls—a big problem in cities today— 
are ‘loaded’ with school drop outs of a few years 
ago. Special education groups at the secondary level 
today can be instrumental in reducing such casualties 
in the future,” Amy A. Allen of the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education told the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children in Chicago. 


Juvenile delinquents are made rather than born, says 
August B. Hollingshead, sociologist at Yale. “While 
solitary delinquency does occur, tae first delinquency 
each child commits is virtually always in the company 
of others and at their instigation.” . . . Delinquency 
is “transmitted from individual to individual through 
the learning process.” Boy gangs he described as “cul- 
tural bearers of juvenile delinquency.” 


The big shot in the New York boy gang is not 
typically the neighborhood bully, but more likely 
a little fellow who through a lively imagination and 
good leadership can always think up something for 
the gang to do, says a reporter in the New York Times. 


Merit Rating 


“There is no tangible evidence in the experience 
of large city school systems to justify the conclusion 
that ‘merit’ type salary schedules can be operated 
successfully,” Willard S. Elsbree told a section meet- 
ing of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators in Atlantic City. 

“Is merit rating for salary schedules working in 
New York?” Dwight E. Beecher, Research Associa- 
tion in the New York state education department at 
Albany, says “in the second year of full operation 
of the plan we are quite satisfied as to the basic 
principles of the system. We believe improvement 
in teacher status under the new law is apparent, and 
that substantial numbers of teachers are making a 
greater effort than previously to improve their teach- 
ing.” 

“It seems strange that teachers who themselves 
are constantly passing judgment on the success of 
their charges and grading them should so seriously 
resent the merit rating of their own work,” says an 
editorial in the American School Board Journal. 
February, 1948, page 52. 
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Men Can Be Educated 


Human beings of all races possess educability and 
adaptability, the traits which more than all others 
have permitted the development of men’s mental 
capacities, says the international panel of scentists 
gathered by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. The Unesco biolo- 
gists, geneticists, psychologists, sociologists, and an- 
thropologists agree that the following are established 
scientific facts: 


1. Racial discrimination has no scientific foundation 
in biological fact. 

2. The range of mental capacities in all races is much 
the same. There is no proof that the groups of man- 
kind differ in intelligence, temperament or other innate 
mental characteristics. 

3. Extensive study yields no evidence that race mix- 
ture produces biologically bad results. The social results 
of race mixtures are to be traced to social factors. There 
is no biological justification for prohibiting inter-mar- 
riage between persons of different ethnic groups. 

4. Race is less a biological fact than a social myth. 
As a myth it has in recent years taken a heavy toll in 
human lives and suffering and still keeps millions of 
persons from normal development, and civilization from 
the full use of the cooperation of productive minds. 

5. But, scientifically, no large modern national or re- 
ligious group is a race. Nor are people who speak a 
single language, or live in a single geographical area, or 
share in a single cultural community necessarily a race. 

6. Tests have shown essential similarity in mental 
characters among all human racial groups. Given sim- 
ilar degrees of cultural opportunity to realize their po- 
tentialities, the average achievement of the members of 
each ethnic group is about the same. 

7. All human beings possess educability and adapta- 
bility, the traits which more than all others have per- 
mitted the development of men’s mental capacities. 


The report provides a scientific foundation for 
some of the basic principles expressed in the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Toward Equal Opportunity 


By three decisions handed down the same day in 
the Sweatt, McLaurin, and Henderson cases, the 
United States Supreme Court ruled against segrega- 
tion in education in each of its three manifestations, 
but refused to address itself to the issue as to whether 
segregation itself is unconstitutional. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
held a conference to discuss what is to be done next. 
Decision was made to attack segregation in public 
education from the highest graduate and professional 
school levels all the way down through the kinder- 
garten. Says Thurgood Marshall of the NAACP, 


“There was unanimous agreement that with careful 
planning and timing there is no doubt whatsoever 
that all phases of segregation in public education . . 
can be removed through legal action.” The NAACP 
is also supporting efforts to end segregation in trans- 
portation, recreation, and other fields. 


Professional associations in the south are dropping 
the color bar, says the New South, publication of the 
Southern Regional Council, July 1950, in support of 
which they offer the following table of professional 
associations which have admitted Negroes to member- 
ship. Associations are classified as open if the answer 
is yes to two questions: (1) Is it the association's 
stated policy that membership rolls are open to qual- 
ified Negroes? (2) Are there, in fact, Negro mem- 
bers? 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS DROP 
THE COLOR BAR 


Librar- Social 
tors Nurses ians Workers 


x 
x 


x 
x 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 


Oklahoma x 
South Carolina X 


x 
x x 
The sole exception to the rule of separate associa- 
tions for white and Negro teachers is a very recent 
one—and only a partial exception. Until April, 1950, 
as in the other Southern states, there were two such 
organizations in Arkansas—the Arkansas Education 
Association (white) and the Arkansas Teachers As- 
sociation (Negro). The AEA at its 1950 convention 
amended its constitution to admit Negro members, 
but with the provision that the two groups “‘con- 
tinue to meet separately.” The ATA met a few days 
later, and, after some debate, voted to accept the con- 
dition and become part of the AEA. 


Attorney General Roy H. Beeler of Tennessee on 
September 27 affirmed the right of Negro students 
to attend the University of Tennessee. Basing his 
ruling on decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Sweatt and McLaurin cases, he said: 

“We must bow to the inevitable and go along as 
good citizens of the United States. The opinions of 
that court become the law of the land, notwithstand- 
ing any opinions that may be entertained by any 
individuals. . . .” 

On the basis of the ruling, the University of Ten- 
nessee at Knoxville has admitted Negro students to 
its law and graduate schools. 
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Alabama x x 
Florida x 
Tennessee x 


The University of Kentucky has lately opened its 
graduate schools to registration by twelve Negroes. 


The University of Virginia law school was ordered 
to admit Negro students by a special three-judge fed- 
eral court. The court ruling restrains universities from 
refusing admission of any students to its law schools 
only on the basis of race. Similar suits are pending 
against Universities of North Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana. Negro students are now being admitted as 
undergraduates to the University of Delaware, after 
a like suit. 

Over 8 per cent of urban Negro families earn 
$5,000 a year or more today. 


A 1920 California law forbidding Asiatic nationals 

to own land has been ruled unenforceable on the 
grounds that it violates the United Nations Charter. 
A California Court of Appeals decision in the case 
of a Japanese-born resident recalled the United Na- 
tions Charter guarantee of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedom without regard for color, 
race or religion. It declared that the Charter had be- 
come “the supreme law of the land” when the gov- 
ernment ratified it and that, as a treaty, it took prece- 
dence over conflicting laws of different American 
states.—Unesco World Review, May 20, 1950. 


Education for the Gifted 


The principle of equality of educational opportunity 
should be applied to gifted children as well as to handi- 
capped children, says Lorne Kerr McAdam of New 
Westminster, British Columbia. ‘“While all states pro- 
vide for the handicapped and the slow learner, little is 
being done to identify and provide for the gifted.” 

In 1940, there were 604 cities in the United States 
reporting special classes for the mentally deficient. His 
study locates in 1949 only 36 school systems in cities 
that reported programs for the gifted ; 37 state educa- 
tion authorities replied that they had no knowledge of 
any cities in their state making provision for gifted 
children. His dissertation at the University of Wyom- 
ing concludes that ‘undue attention has been devoted 
to the question of what type of organization should 
be used with the gifted, and the selection of highly 
qualified teachers made the problem of organization 
one of secondary importance.” 

Most school programs for gifted children emphasize 
enrichment rather than acceleration in 1948-49, he 
reports, though he feels that acceleration is more bene- 
ficial than harmful in most cases. 

An examination of type of gifted provisions re- 
ported indicated that in many city school systems gift- 
ed pupils were not provided with adequate opportuni- 
ties for acceleration. 
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Visual Aids 

The United Nations is now distributing a short 
documentary film series under the heading, ‘This is 
the United Nations,” treating aspects of the work of 
the United Nations. Each runs about twenty minutes. 
Another title sponsored by the United Nations is, “Of 
Human Rights,” dealing with the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

An international catalog of films dealing with the 
physical and mental health of children has been pre- 

by the Unesco Film Division. It lists some 
800 titles, with technical details and a summary of 
each film. 

“102 Motion Pictures on Democracy” lists 16mm 
sound films selected and recommended by a com- 
mittee of the U. S. Office of Education. (Bulletin 
1950, No. 1, 20c, from the Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 

A catalog of 220 U. S. Government motion pictures 
available for television use has been issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


The Canadian Citizenship Council, Ottawa, has list- 
ed for group leaders “who are interested in promoting 
in their own community a wider knowledge of Can- 
ada” more than 150 films and filmstrips. The list 
will serve as a guide to indicate films available for 
citizenship programs. 

Comic books are now read in more than 100 coun- 
tries, says a Unesco report. In the United States, some 
60,000,000 copies of comic books are sold monthly. 
Between 300 and 400 titles are now on sale. Trans- 
lated into more than 30 of the principal languages 
of the world, comic books have potentialities for good 
and evil. 

The division for the ization of science in 
Unesco’s Natural Science department is making a 
survey of comic strips that stress education and in- 
formation rather than melodramatic violence. 

Life Magazine will issue series of filmstrips of its 
best photographs. Three filmstrips to be released this 
fall: The Middle Ages, Heritage of the Maya and 
Giotto’s Frescoes of the Life of Christ (50 frames, 
$4.50). For booklet on Filmstrips write: Time and 
Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


The New York State Catholic Welfare Committee 
asked that sex-education films be discontinued in pub- 
lic schools of the State because “they are at variance 
with Christian teaching.” The Catholic group is es- 
pecially opposed to the films, “Human Growth” and 
“Human Reproduction.” The New York State Depart- 
ment of Education replied, “It is impossible to modify 
our health education efforts to fit every religious tenet.” 
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Check Your Address Label 
IS IT GREEN? 
IS IT CORRECT? 


If it is printed green, your current year dues 
have not yet been received by the national of- 
fice. YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN HAS EXPIRED, and if dues 
are not received before December 1, you may 
not receive the January issue. REMIT TO YOUR 
CHAPTER NOW! Please send also notice of 
change of address to the Homewood office. 


High School Athletics 


Michigan is the 19th state in the United States 
to have limited eligibility for participation in high 
school athletics at the 19th birthday of the athlete. 
The Province of New Brunswick in Canada also 
has the 19-year Age Rule. The average age of gradua- 
tion of Michigan high school students is reported at 
about 17 years, 6 months. 


How well do all students compare with athletes 
and other students in financial success? Williams 
Gibson Claffy reports in a master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, 1949, as follows: 


Rest of 
Class 


Honor 

Group Athletes 
1934 High School 
Graduating Class 
1938 High School 
Graduating Class 


$4,500 $4,000 $3,500 


3,000 3,500 3,000 

A larger percentage of honor students attend col- 
lege than of athletes, and more of both than of the 
rest of the graduates. The low median for the 1938 
honor group was attributed in part to the large 
number entering public service, not yet being es- 
tablished after training. Honor students were found 
more likely to migrate from the home communities. 
Not a single honor student of the class of 1934 re- 
mained in the community as compared with about 
one-fourth of the class of 1934. Honor students 
tended to enter public service or the professions, 
athletes to enter business.—Report, E. Selke, in The 
School of Education Record of the University of 
North Dakota, February 1950, p. 156. 


“Standards in athletics for boys in secondary 
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schools” have been cooperatively prepared by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and the National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associations. For example: 


Pay From Tax Funpbs.. . 


1. Athletics are to be an integral part of the 
secondary-school program and should receive financial 
support from tax funds on the same basis as other 
recognized parts of the total program. As a part of 
the curriculum, high-school sports are to be con- 
ducted by secondary-school authorities and all instruc- 
tion provided by competent, qualified, and accredited 
teachers so that desirable definite educational aims 
may be achieved. 


BALANCE INTRAMURAL 
AND INTERSCHOOL GAMES... . 


2. Athletics are for the benefit of all youth. The 
aim is maximum participation. A sport for every 
boy and every boy in a sport—in a well balanced intra- 
mural and interscholastic program with emphasis on 
safe and healthful standards of competition. 


No SHow-OFF GAMES... 


3. Athletics are to be conducted under rules which 
provide for equitable competition, sportsmanship, 
fair play, health and safety. High-school sports are 
for amateurs who are bona fide undergraduate high- 
school students. These youth must be protected from 
exploitation and the dangers of professionalism. Pre- 
season, post-schedule, post-season, all-star games 
or similar types of promotions are not consistent with 
this principle. It is necessary to develop a full under- 
standing of the need for observance of local, league, 
sectional, state, and national standards in athletics. 


“Know Your Capital City,” designed for reading 
by high school students, gives information that will 
help you appreciate Washington, D. C., on a tour. 
U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1950, No. 18. 20c, 
from the Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Thirty-six national aquatic schools were scheduled 
this summer by the American Red Cross. These 10- 
day camp schools provide opportunity for camp lead- 
ers to obtain expert instruction in water sports. 


Overweight is a serious danger to the Nation's 
health. In 1948 more people were obliged to pay extra 
rates for new insurance during the year for overweight 
than for any other single medical cause except heart 
disease. 


An Immediate Success 


The Dictionary of Education 


Sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa. 
Edited by Carter V. Good 


A dictionary of more than 16,000 professional terms in 
education, covering the entire field of education, with se- 
lected terms from psychology, sociology, and philosophy. 


495 pages, 5x 8... $400 


Order your copy now from 
McGRAW HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, 

New York 18, New York 
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Children Pay for War 


| 
It is in the nature of things that children can never 


win a war—and it is in the nature of things that all 

wars are waged against children. Some weapons are | 
aimed at them directly—and children lose their lives, | 
their eyesight, their arms and legs and mental faculties, | 
just as if they were soldiers. These are only some of the | 
victims, for, finally, every weapon has the same target. | 
The mere existence of a tank or a gun means there are | 
fewer hoes and scythes and tractors—less food for the 


children. Even before the guns start firing, the arith- 
metic of war deprives the children of their natural pro- 
viders, the fathers who till the fields, build the homes 
| and get the fuel to keep them warm. When the shooting 
is over, it is not the dead who count their dead, for it is 
| | the children who reckon their losses, and finally pay 
the tragic reckoning for all the wars—UNESCO | 


Courier, May 1, 1950, page 1. 
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